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HYMN. 


Written for the Christmas Festival of the Oaklands’ 


School on St. Helena Island, 8. C. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Ou, none were ever glad before 
In all the world as we ! 
We’re free on Carolina’s shore, 
We’re all at home and free ! 


Come, Helper of the weak and poor ! 
Who suffered for our sake, 

To open every prison door 
And every yoke to break ! 


Bend low Thy gentle face and mild 
And help us sing and pray ; 

Thy hand that blessed the little child 
Upon our foreheads lay. 


Draw near and give us as we need 
Thy truth that maketh free, 

And bless us while we learn to read 
The Book that tells of Thee. 


We hear no more the driver’s horn, 
No more the whip we fear ; 

This blessed day that saw Thee born 
Was never half so dear. 


The very oaks are grecner clad, * 
The waters brighter smile ; 

Oh, never shone a day so glad 
On sweet St. Helen’s Isle ! 


We praise Thee in our songs to-day, 
To Thee in prayer we call ; 


Make swift the feet and straight the way 


Of freedom unto all ! 


Come, quickly come, thou gracious Lord ! 


Come walking on the sea, 
And let the mainlands hear the word 
That makes the islands free ! 


COME, SUNSHINE, COME! 


TRANSLATED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ WINE PRESS,” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES VINCENT. 


Come, sunshine, come ! thee Nature calls ! 
Give to the grape its vermeil hue, 

Dispel the frost, the clouds, the storm, 
Come sunshine, come ! the year renew ! 


The grain lies dormant in the soil, 
The bird sings from the withered tree, 
The frost-bound brook, the buried flowers, 
Tarry, and watch, and wish for thee. 


Come, sunshine, come ! the torpid Earth 
Beneath thy kisses will awake ; 

Her cheeks’ own blush shall truly tell— 
She loves thee for her own love’s sake. 


Lo, at the opened sash, the Poor ! 
Waiting for thee, their being’s saum— 
Cold their abode and scant their store— 


Come and relieve them, sunshine, come ! 


“Mountain and vale and desert waste, 
Prairie and wood and sea-bound isle, 








SPRING IS COMING.—HYMN. 


Lichen and insect, roof and spire, 
Kindle to life beneath thy smile. 
Pleasure, and love, thy coming wait, 


Poets and birds thy coming sing, 
Thy trusty kiss Creation needs, 


Come, sunshine, come—we yearn for Spring. 


SPRING IS COMING, 


Sprine is coming ; we are near it 
See you yonder soft blue skies— 

Distant music, do you hear it, 
From the leafless forest rise ? 


Blue-bird, robin, happy bob’link, 
Shall we see you soow again, 

Hear your notes from morn to even, 
O’er the hill-tops, in the glen? 


Will the trees be clothed with verdure— 
Will the air be mild and sweet— 

Will the grass be green and lovely, 
Spring up gayly at our feet? 


Shall we see in all the meadows, 
Clusters of blue violets gleam? - 

Shall we go to hunt for lilies, 

. Close beside the mountain stream ? 


Spring is coming ; friends are coming, 
Well-known voices we shall hear, 
When the breeze of May is humming, 

While the waters ripple clear, 


They are coming—not all coming ! 
Is there one, whose fast-shut eyes 

Will not open with the blossoms, 
Will not smile upon the skies? 


Is she hid beneath the snowdrop ? 
Shall we hear her voice no more, 
When her playmates gather round us, 

Here beside the open door ? 


Yet, believe me, she is coming, 
As the crocus from the clod, 
She will waken up to beauty, 
When she feels the touch of God. 


Ah, then, with tears of sorrow, 
Should we dim these smiling skies, 

Since we know some glad to-morrow, 
Will restore her to our eyes? 


Spring is coming ; let us hasten 
All its loveliness to greet, 

With our hearts as bright and springing 
As the grass beneath our feet. 


Fair memorial of Eden, 
By our race so long deplored ; 
Brightest shadow of that heaven, 
By the cross to be restored. 


With the yearning of affection, 
We have watched thy coming long ; 
Blessed type of resurrection, 
Be thou welcomed with a song. 
—Boston Recorder. 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1862 AND 1863. 


From The N. Y. Evening Post, 14 April. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1862 AND 1863. 
ARE WE ON THE RIGHT TRACK? 


On the 17th of September last we took 
some notice of a remarkable though very un- 
pretending volume, entitled ‘‘ Summary of 
the Art of War,’”’ by Emil Schalk — pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. In that volume, which was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1862, Mr. Schalk 
discussed the probable course and results of 
the campaign, then but just opening, and 
foretold, with singular accuracy, the leading 
events, especially of the operations against 
Richmond, going so far even as to point out 
then—six or eight months before it happened 
—the rebel invasion of Maryland. 

Mr. Schalk is no conjurer; but he seems to 
have studied very thoroughly the rules and 
laws on which is founded the art of war; 
and in applying these rules to the facts and 
movements going on before all our faces, he 
was able to see what were the almost inevi- 
table results. 

That an observer should be able to tell us 
in February of an event most unlikely to 
happen, but which nevertheless did occur in 
September, and that he should prove to us 
why it would happen, and that it was the 
sure result of the breach of certain laws and 
rules of the military art, is sufficient to prove, 
not only that there are such rules and laws, 
but that to violate them is most dangerous, 
even toa power so much stronger than its 
opponent as we are stronger than the rebels. 

Mr. Schalk has just issued (by Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co.) a second volume, a dis- 
cussion of the ‘“‘ Campaigns of 1862 and 1863, 
Illustrating the Principles of Strategy,” in 
which he criticises and discusses at greater 
length the unfortunate campaign of last year ; 
and points out, in a separate and most inter- 
esting chapter, the inevitably disastrous re- 
sults of pursuing, during the present year— 
as we scem at present to be doing—a plan 
similar, if not identical, with that which 
brought defeat to our arms, as a general re- 
sult, in 1862. 

Our author recites three great principles 
which may be laid down as belonging to the 
entire science of war. They are :— 


‘¢1, To concentrate all disposable forces, 
and to act with the whole of them against a 
part only of the enemy’s forces. 
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“2. To act against the weakest part of 

the enemy ; against his centre if his forces 
be not united, and against his flank or rear, 
if they be concentrated. Also, to act against 
his communications without endangering our 
own. 
‘¢3. Whatever plan of operations has 
been decided on, it should be executed with 
the utmost promptness, so that the object 
may be attained before the enemy can pre- 
vent it.” 


He is of opinion that we have violated, 
more or less, all three of these fundamental 
principles. 

As to the nature or character of our war, 
he remarks very justly :— 


““We have said above that, according as 
the war is national, or merely governmental, 
as regards the invaded country, 80 the oper- 
ations and especially the mode of occupying 
the country, have to be different. In the 

resent case, though perhaps as regards the 
South, the war may be called national, there 
is no danger of such effects or results as gen- 
erally attend national uprisings, because the 
whole male population able to bear arms is 
already enrolled in the regular armies ; and 
the country being thus stripped of its de- 
fenders is void of all material for resistance, 
except where those armies happen to be. 
Occupation becomes, therefore, a secondary 
affair; and our main object should be the 
destruction or breaking up of the rebel ar- 
mies. This successfully accomplished, and 
all resistance thereby destroyed, the downfall 
of the Confederate Government becomes a 
matter of course, as well as the surrender 
and occupation of the Southern towns and 
sea-ports.”” 

‘‘ Three systems,”’ he says, ‘‘ have been 
principally employed for the conquest of a 
country. The first is to march several armies 
from the circumference into the centre of a 
country ; the second, is to conquer by sub- 
duing and occupying one province after an- 
other ; the third, is by marching one large 
force, on a single line of operation, right into 
the centre of a country, and when arrived 
there, spreading it out in all directions, like 
a fan, forming interior lines, dividing thereby 
the enemy, and forcing him to act on exte- 
rior lines. It is the very invqgen of the first 
system. 

‘¢ Grand operations in accordance with the 
geography of the theatre of war and those 
maxims which we have laid down as ‘ the 
third system,’ will alone be able to bring 
about the destruction or breaking up of the 
rebel armies, an object which must be accom- 
plished before attempting anything else.”’ 
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He remarks, in the first place, on the im- 
mobility of our army :— 


‘+ ¢ Success is in the legs of the soldier,’ was 
the saying of Marshal Saxe; and if this be 
true for every kind of war, it is more espe- 
cially so for great wars of conquest. Move- 
ment, continued, rapid movement, is the se- 
cret for obtaining success ; and what soldiers 
can accomplish in that respect may be seen 
in the campaigns of 1805, 1809, 1812, and 
1814, ete. 

‘In 1805, Napoleon’s army was at Bou- 
logne for the grand expedition against Eng- 
land, when the war with Austria broke out. 
Napoleon marched his army to Ulm, thence 
to Vienna, and thence to Austerlitz, making 
a total distance of three hundred and thirty- 
three leagues, or one thousand miles. From 
Boulogne to Vienna, nine hundred miles, 
was one continuous march. In 1809, Na 
leon’s guard was in Spain, at Madrid and 
Valencia. When Napoleon was obliged to 
make preparations for the Austrian war, his 
guard marched, in nearly one continuous 
route from Madrid to Vienna, a distance of 
not less than six hundred and sixty-six 
leagues, or two thousand miles. In 1812, 
the army marched from the Rhine to Mos- 
cow, a distance of six hundred leagues, or 
eighteen hundred miles—equal to the dis- 
— between Washington and Galveston, in 

lexas.”” 


He draws a comparison between the effi- 
ciency of two armies—the one acting accord- 
ing to the principles of methodic warfare, and 
being furnished continually from its base of 
supply and its magazines, the other acting 
according to the principle, ‘‘ War must nour- 
ish war.’’ 


‘‘ The system of quartering or living on the 
inhabitants of the land forms the basis of all 
great wars of conquest or invasion ; unless it 
be adopted, it is impossible to conquer an ex- 
tensive country possessing large and organized 
armies. 

‘*«1 do not wish to advocate here a system 
of great and legally organized robbery, which 
takes from the countryman all he has without 
any indenmification. I advocate only a rea- 
sonable and well-organized system of requisi- 
tion, paying liberally for all it obtains, but 
furnishing the army with all the principal 
provisions from the country through which it 
passes. The greater the distance an army 
marches in one day, the more plentifully it 
may be supplied. 

** All wars of invasion or conquest from 
the carliest times down to the most modern— 
from the Romans to Napoleon—were based 
upon and rendered possible by this principle 
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alone. Successful wars of conquest are there- 
fore synonymous with rapid and energetic op- 
erations.” 


He remarks of the system which has been 
pursued in supplying our armies :— 


‘Tt is scarcely necessary to remark that, 
in consequence of the slow marching and the 
frequent halts, in order to maintain the sup- 
ply of provisioné, the enemy gains ample time 
to prevent the success of any plan of opera- 
tion, not to mention the inducement which 
such large wagon trains offer for cavalry raids 
in the rear of the army. Do away with this 
system of feeding the troops, and movement 
will become a necessity ; the most advantage- 
ous strategic lines of operation can be chosen ; 
thereis no stoppage, except by the enemy ; but 
this resistence is, under such circumstances, 
such as a general would desire. In other 
words, all that is impossible when following 
the old system becomes possible with the new. 
Where two men can plant their feet, an army 
can march. Nothing but a good administra- 
tion or organization for collecting the provi- 
sions and paying for them is required. Based 
on such a system of living, and freed of part 
of its immense wagon trains, an army in this 
country may march onan average from seven- 
teen to eighteen miles with ease.”’ 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS. 


According to our author, the theatre or 
field of war, in our case, divides itself natu- 
rally into three zones — the right, or trans- 
Mississippi ; the centre, lying between the 
Mississippi and the mountains ; and the left, 
between the mountains and the seaboard. 
The last he esteems the chief, on which the 
principal operations will be conducted, and 
he regards the right flank of the left zone as 
the true field of grand operations. 


‘The army operating in the centre zone 
will be secondary to that of the left zone, and 
should only serve as a kind of diversion. 

‘* Comparing what has been said, under the 
the head of ‘ Base of Operation,’ fig. 1, with 
the left zone, we shall find that it exactly 
corresponds with the case stated there: ab 
would represent the Potomac: dd, the Atlantic 
Ocean: ac, the mountain chain, or the fron- 
tier of Western Virginia: and c d, the Sa- 
vannah. If we succeed in placing our army 
along ac, we should be ab to act or take 
hold at any moment of the communications 
of the army A, which has for its only retreat 
the line c d, or the Savannah. The very mo- 


ment a rebel army permits:a Union army to 
act from the mountain district against its 
communications, or, what is better, to take 
hold of them 60 as to force it to fight, form- 
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poles with the sea, | 


ing its line of battle 
and facing the Blue Ridge — that is, forming 
its line of battle parallel with its natural line 
of retreat to the Savannah—this rebel army, 
in case of defeat, will not only be beaten, but, 
by a rapid pursuit, will be obliged to surren- 
der, as it will be thrown back in the direc- 
tion of the ocean, an obstacle which soon 
stops all further retreat. 

** The possession of the mountain district 
is, therefore, for the holding of the left zone 
a necessity ; and still better, it is a necessity 
for the possession of the whole theatre of war. 
In fact, this chain of mountains is like a 
wedge driven from the North right into the 
very heart of the theatre of war. It is the 
only elevated part of it, and dominates it in 
all directions. It is like a bulwark, or, bet- 
ter still, like the citadel of a large fortress, 
of which the walls are formed by the parallel 
ridges, the ditches by the rapid streams in 
the valley, and the doors by the gaps. 

‘Take the whole fortress — that is, the 
wholeSouth—but leave this citidel untouched, 
and it will be the same as if nothing had been 
taken. In these mountains the Southern ar- 
mies can rally ; and, as by their occupation 
they maintain a decidedly central position, 
combined with the facility of debouching in 
any place, they can throw themselves, with 
their whole force, on all the surrounding 
fragments of our armies, and beat them in 
detail.” 

We have not space for the details of a 
campaign which he lags out, in which an 
army marching through the valley of Virginia, 
and another meeting it from the upper Ohio, 
would join in Southern Virginia, and menace 
the Southern army. He says of the results 
of this grand movement, however :— 

‘¢ Tt is evident that such operations, aimed 
right at the destruction of the enemy’s armies, 
are decisive ; that all towns, sea-ports, ete., 
fall as a matter of.course; and that, applied 
to the South, from two to two and a half 


months would be all that should be required 
to carry them through.” 


He expresses the opinion that the cam- 
paign, or rather the plan of the campaign 
(of 1862), had some resemblance to the inva- 
sion of France in 1793. ‘The result was 
partly like that of this invasion, and would 
have been still more so, had the rebels taken 
a lesson from Carnot, and followed from the 
first his plan of defence.’’ 

We have not space, for a condensation even, 
of his analysis of the campaign of 1862, in 
which he shows that our defeat was certain 
from the moment the plan was made, and 
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would have been more fatal had the rebels 
not also made. blunders. We wish to take 
notice of the last chapter of his book, in which 
he discusses the campaign of 1863 :— 


“Tn ing in review the campai 
1862, rang abel how a wrong Pati 
a division of force, a choice of pa ecisive lines 
of operation, led to insignificant results, and 
even reverses. The campaign of 1863 opens 
for the Union forces without any change in 
the general plan of operations ; it is but the 
continuation of the campaign of 1862. The 
capture of Richmond, and the opening of the 
Mississippi, seem still to be the main objects 
to be obtained by the Eastern and Western 
Union armies. 

‘* A wrong general plan of operation will 
lead to bad or insignificant results if the eoun- 
ter-plan be correct, whatever the minor or 
detailed operations may be. In the plan of 
1863, probably these latter will be different 
from those of 1862; butnevertheless the result 
ought to be the same. 

*¢ A long study of military history has led 
me to the conviction that great decisive re- 
sults can only be obtained by a thordughly 
correct action, especially in a case like ours, 
where the adversary is a skilful one, and un- 
derstands the great rules of war himself, and, 
what is of more importance, knows how to 
apply them. 

‘The campaign of 1862, as well as that 
of 1863, are-conducted on a great number of 
lines of operation, and consequently on wron 
principles. Moreover, the general plan o 
operation being wrong, the objects which are 
to be attained by the different armies are such 
that, even were the plan of operation right, 
nothing decisive could be achieved.” 


of 


THE CAMPAIGN or 1863. 

He thereupon endeavors to depict the fea- 
tures of a campaign in which the rebels, act- 
ing on right principles, oppose, and success- 
fully, our wrong plans. He gives the Gov- 
ernment armies 650,000 men, and the rebels 
330,000. 


** Correct, but audacious, and perhaps even 
somewhat adventurous, operations by the 
rebels.alone can obtain them brilliant suc- 
cesses ; and the war, as we understand it, on 
the part of the South, is that of Napoleon’s 
campaign in 1796, only on a larger scale. 
Giving up everything, except the place where 
the army stands; concentrating their entire 
force on the decisive point ; being victorious 
there, and gaining, by a few well-directed 
blows, not only what has been lost, but more 
too, is the lesson we may derive from this 


compeign- 
‘The object of the South in making war 
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is to repel invasion and to-enforce peace and 
their recognition. Those objects can only be 
attained by destroying some of the principal 
Union armies and by taking the Federal cap- 
ital; then making peace with the Federal 
Government, or with the different States sep- 
arately, by threatening them with invasion. 
The first object, or the main object of the 
campaign is, therefore, the destruction of the 
Union armies or part of them. 

‘¢ Taking the map in hand it will be seen— 

“1. That the Cnion forces are scattered 
over a large tract of land ; 

“2. That they are acting on exterior 
lines ; 

«3. That the rebel forces are acting on 
interior lines. 

‘¢ Consequently the natural plan of opera- 
tion, in such a state of things, is to concen- 
trate on the different points successively, and 
to defeat the Union troops successively and 
in detail, i.e., befure they can unite. In cam- 
paigns of this description the principle is to 
make a break, generally in the centre of the 
long front of operation, thereby preventing 
the junction of the two wings, and then to 
defeat these separately. 

«In the East the Union army at Newbern, 
and in the West the Union army at Murfrees- 
boro, are excellently posted fur the rebels to 
open the campaign by two decisive blows. 

he army at Newbern especially ought to be 
attacked : first, because it is a large detach- 
ment greatly exposed ; and secondly, because 
it threatens continually one of the principal 
lines of communication of the South between 
the East and West. 

“The Union army at Newhern we have 
supposed to be fifty thousand men strong. 
The concentration of Confederate forces to 
destroy them might be conducted in the fol- 
lowing way: Already near Newbern, 5,000 
men; from Savannah, 10,000 men; from 
Charleston, 10,000 men: from Richmond, 
15,000 men ; from army of Virginia, 33,000 
men; from Blackwater, 2,000 men; from 
Petersburg, 4,000 men. Total, 80,000 men.” 

He gives with great minuteness, the man- 
ner and routes by which this concentration 
could be effected. Ife supposes this army to 
attack impetuously and to destroy our forces 
"in North Carolina. 

Query, whether this part of the supposed 
plan is not actually now about to be carried 
out? 

Meantime, the rebel army in Virginia, 
greatly diminished, does not give battle, but 
retreats, fighting and disputing the passage 
of the rivers, into Richmond, which is sup- 
posed to be thoroughly fortified; and able to 
resist even a siege for some time. 
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‘‘ They reduce, therefore, the army of Vir- 
ginia by 27,000 men more, which they send 
to Tennessee, giving positive orders to the re- 
maining 50,000 to accept no engagement of 
consequence ; to retreat if the army of the 
Potomac advances ; and to be satisfied with 
defending the passage of the rivers, beating 
an advanced guard, etc. 

‘¢ The campaign in Tennessee, as the next 
in importance, they would conduct almost 
simultaneously with that against Newbern ; 
and this is possible in the present case ; first, 
because the Union armies of Newbern and 
Murfreesboro are not large; and secondly, 
because the army sent to Goldsboro is not far 
from the decisive point, which we will sup- 
pose to be Richmond, and might be back 
there before a Union army could reach it. 

‘‘The movements against Murfreesboro 
might be combined in the following way: 
Army at Tullahoma, 50,000 men’; from the 
army of Virginia, 27,000 men; from the 
army of Vicksburg, 25,000 men; from the 
army of Mobile, 5.000 men; from different 
detachments, etc., 10,000 men. Total, 117,- 
000 men.” 

He gives again accurate details of the man- 
ner in which this combination could be made, 
with the time requisite. In fourteen days, 
according to his tables, 117,000 rebels should 
be concentrated at Chattanooga :— 

*©On the 14th, the commander-in-chief 
should arrive at Chattanooga ; and on the 
same day the offensive operation should be 
commenced. With 117,000 men against 40,- 
000 to 50,000, a commander can well propose 
to himself to destroy this latter army ; and 
the only correct way to do this is to execute 
similar manoeuvres to those executed by Na- 
poleon in 1805 and 1806—the relative posi- 
tion of the base of operation of the rebels to 
that of the line of operation of the Union 
army facilitating such action.”’ 


He gives also details of movement by which 
our army in Tennessee would be beaten. 
This done, he tells us the rebels would detach 
a force to send into Kentucky, to march to 
Louisville, if possible, but at any rate to 
Lexington, thence through the Cumberland 
Gap to be transported back to Richmond. 
The main rebel army of 80,000 men mean- 
time pursues our army westward, beating all 
forces which oppose it, capturing Memphis ; 
and then, after a short time for repose, has- 
tening part of this army eastward again, for 
the grand agd final operations in Virginia. 

In the mean time he supposes the siege of 
Richmond going on; the rebel forces there 





receive daily accessions, as the operations in 
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North Carolina and Tennessee are completed. 
The Union army has a long and exposed-line 
of communications from Fredericksburg or 
elsewhere. The moment the rebels are strong 
enough, 30,000 men are despatched to make 
a ‘*raid ’’ on these lines, in the rear of our 
army. The Union commander dares not de- 
tach 50,000 men—half his force—to meet 
this, for in that case he leaves the other half 
exposed to the attack of a superior force be- 
fore him in Richmond. Our author says :— 


‘¢In a case like this the real character of 
different generals would show itself. A Na- 
poleon or a Czesar would, at the first notice 
of the raid, leave their trains and parks and 
move with their whole army, by forced 
marches, towards Orange C. H. or Potteis- 
ville, according to circumstances. Executed 
against them, this raid would be destruction 
to the corps which undertook it. A bbmooe 5 
ton would probably at first do nothing at all, 
but raise the siege as soon as the reports were 
fully confirmed, and move with his whole ma- 
, terial composedly back to his first base. A 
Jourdan or a Victor would send a detachment 
after the rebels, staying themselves with the 
main body before Richmond. A Moreau or 
Massena would get his trains in readiness, 
leave a strong detachment to cover them, 
with orders to retreat as soon as the rebels in 
Richmond manifest a desire to attack, and 
with their main body they would march to 
iptercept the rebel corps which has under- 
taken the raid. 

*‘ Tn our case, T think that the undertak- 
ing of the raid would be sufficiently justified 
by the simple fact that a Napoleon or Cassar 
would probably not have chosen the line of 
operation from Fredericksburg to Richmond.” 


We have not space to quote the details by 
which it is shown that, choose whatever base 
and line of operations it will, the Union 
army before Richmond could not escape de- 
feat. 


‘¢ Immediately after the decisive defeat of 
the Union army before Richmond, the offen- 
sive should be taken against the North. If 
the destruction has heen complete, the en- 
tire rebel army should move. If the defeat 
has beer only such as after the seven days’ 
fight, fifty thousand men left at Richmond 
would be sufficient to defend the town; the 


remainder—some 180,000 to 200,000—should | 


move on the day after the battle, by forced 
marches, to the North. Washington we will 
suppose strongly garrisoned, as well as Har- 
per’s Ferry and baltimore. At Warrenton 
thirty thousand men weuld be detached, to 
move by way of Centreville against the Fed- 
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tion: twenty thousand men would be sent 
through Ashby’s Gap against Winchester, 
and thence against Martinsburg. 

*¢ Arrived at Buckletown, they would 
march east, and thereby prevent the garri- 
son of Harper’s Ferry escaping west or north- - 
west. The main body of the army has mean- 
while moved along Loudon Valley ; at Aldie 
Gap about 100,000 pass through it; the re- 
mainder (some 40,000) move to Berlin; a 
detachment takes Loudon Heights; 10,000 
men move to Fredericktown, and the remain- 
ing 30,000 march into Pleasant Valley, take 
Maryland Heights, and force the garrison of 
Harper’s Ferry once more to surrender. 

“‘ Immediately after the surrender, and if 
in the mean while Washington has been ca 
tured, the entire corps moves toward Cham- 
bersburg, for an invasion of the North; if 
Washington has not been captured, then it 
moves against Baltimore. The main body ~ 
having passed through Aldie Gap, advances 
to Conrad’s Ferry, crosses the Potomac, and 
immediately proceeds toward Washington, 
which place‘ought to be attacked simultane- 
ously, on the right bank of the Potomac, by 
the 30,000 rebels coming from Centreville, 
and by the 100,000 coming from Conrad’s 
Ferry on the left bank. One or two forts 
carried on the left bank would open the way 
into the city, and this once occupied, the 
garrison in the forts on the right would prob- 
ably be obliged to surrender. 

‘¢ This short exposé will show that the reb- 
els, by taking to grand offensive operations 
under the present circumstances ; by defeat- 
ing first the smaller Union bodies, and then 
by concentrating all their forces for the last 
decisive struggle ; by leaving the Union ar- 
mies in the West, far away from the decisive 
point, perfectly free to capture cotton plan- 
tations and open Western rivers to Northern 
arte ee while they (the rebels) are deal- 
ing decisive blows, and ri gre large Union 
cities in the East, might finish the war to 
their own advantage, and this simply in con- 
sequence of the wrong plan of conquest fol- 
lowed by the Northern troops.”’ 


This is not an encouraging view. But it 
exposes the weakness of that plan, or lack of 
plan, on which we have acted and seem still 
to be acting. It shows how the rebels, if 
their leaders have sufficient genius, can with 
‘smaller means make the campaign of 1863 
very disastrous and disgraceful to us. It 
shows that while we batter away vainly at 
Vicksburg and Charleston, which places are 
of slight importance to us if we get them, 
we do not in all this time strike at the sole 
defence and reliance of the rebellion, the 
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rebel armies. And if it exposes the false 
principles on which our general-in-chief is 
acting, may we not hope that it will induce 
the adoption of a sounder plan? 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1863. 


Ir is, we trust, not too late in the spring 
to suggest to our military authorities a care- 
ful revision of the plans of campaign which 
they are now trying, or about toexecute. We 
have accordingly prepared for the outside of 
this sheet a brief notice of a little military 
treatise, which appears to us to exhibit unu- 
sual sagacity, as swell as scientific prevision, 
and to which we direct the attention of 
strategists. Perhaps we over-estimate the 
force of the writer’s suggestions because they 


‘are so entirely in consonance with the views 


which have been 80 repeatedly urged in this 
journal in regard to the proper method of 
carrying on the war. One is apt to think 
that those who concur with him are wise, 
and in this way the judgment may be misled. 

Our readers will bear witness that, from 
the beginning, the Evening Post has shown 
little favor towards that plan of operations 
devised by General Scott, and followed by 
Generals McClellan and Halleck, which has 
been popularly called the anaconda. plan. 
We have never sought to embarrass its exe- 


cution, though we have openly expressed our- 


doubts ‘of its efficiency. It proposed, if we 
are not mistaken, to surround the rebellion 
with powerful armies disposed at a dozen 
different points, East, West, North, and 
South, which, by gradually closing in upon 
it, should crush it to death, as the victim of 
a monstrous snake is crushed by the contrac- 
tion of his folds. Forces were sent in pur- 
suance of it to Missouri, Louisiana, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee, each 
independent of the other, and no two of 
them within a supporting distance. Now 
this has seemed to us in violation of one of 
the most fundamental and inflexible maxims 
of war, deduced from the practice of the 
best commanders, and illustrated in the ex- 
pericnce of nearly all modern nations. That 
maxim is, that a nation making an offensive 
war must concentrate its disposable forces 
towards single decisive points, and not scat- 
ter them to every direction of the needle, to 
strike a dozen different blows, which, sup- 
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posing them all successful, nevertheless de- 
termine little or nothing. 

It is ® maxim as old as Julius Cassar, who 
applied it to his conquest of Gaul, but it had 
fallen into disuse among the routinists of the 
continental armies, when it wus revived with 
brilliant and wonderful triumph by Napoleon. 
With the instinct of superior genius, that 
unrivalled commander, in the campaigns of 
1805, 1806, 1808, and others, achieved mira- 
cles of success, quite as much by the skill of 
his combinations as by the rapidity of his 
movements. ‘The armies of all the great 
powers of Europe united to crush him, in 
the anaconda fashion ; Austria, Russia, Swe- 
den, England, and Naples furnished the 
troops, five hundred thousand strong, which 
were destined to surround and overwhelm 
him ; never did a military plan appear more 
feasible and certain: the position of each 
corps was marked, their lines of march traced 
on the map, and the very spot of their final 
junction indicated ; but while they were con- 
verging slowly from all the frontiers and sea- 
coasts of Europe, the French emperor shot 
like a thunderbolt along his interior routes 
upon one army after another, until the whole 
were destroyed or dispersed. Like a gigan- 
tic spider he sat in the centre of the web, 
and as each enemy in succession approached 
his lines, he entangled that enemy in his 
fatal meshes. 

Let us not, in our war against the rebel- 
lion, fall into the error of the European co- 
alition.. The defence of our frontiers is, of 
course, an indispensable first step ; the block- 
ade of the rebel sea-coasts, including the 
Texas border of Mexico, is another; the 
opening of the Mississippi, as a means of 
communication for the North-West, is also 
highly important; but these ends secured, 
the proper line of our military operations 
lies, not against detached cities like Rich- 
mond, Newbern, Charleston, Fernandina, and 
Galveston, but against the heart of the rebel 
Confederacy. Fortunately the geographical 
formation of our country renders the attain- 
ment of this central and controlling position 
easy. The great ribs of mountains which 
run from Pennsylvania to Georgia offer a se- 
ries of intervening valleys, through which 
armies may move in security, holding their 
communications uninterrupted, and compel- 
ling by their simple movement southward, 
the evacuation of the Border States by the 
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rebel forces. We have, however, presented 
this aspect of the military problem so: often, 
that we shall not dwell upon it here, farther 
than to refer gur readers to Mr. Schalk’s con- 
firmatory exposition of it on another page. 
It may strengthen our argument to add, 
that thus far the military movements of the 
year have not been as encouraging as the 
masses of the people had hoped. Has it 
been owing to a defect of energy, or to a de- 
fect of plan? We have failed to acquire the 
uninterrupted navigation of the Mississippi, 
though our forces have beleaguered Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson, the only obstructions, 
for many weary months; we have not re- 
duced Charleston by means of the iron-clad 
fleet, which has been in preparation all win- 
ter; Hooker’s grand army lies idle, as it has 
done since October last, on the banks of the 
Rappahannock ; while Rosecrans, after one 
er two brilliant but indecisive battles, has 
passed the long weeks since in securing his 
positions, and maturing schemes for the fu- 
ture. Meantime the rebels while maintain- 
ing their lines of successful defence, give 
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signs of new and formidable activity in North 
Carolina and Mississippi. Foster is cooped 
up, and all our garrisons along the coast are 
more or less menaced. 

It is true, that for much of the time since 
the year opened the soil and the weather have 
not permitted any vigorous movements of our 
troops. Though not nominally in winter 
quarters they have been so actually; they 
have been compelled to.maintain the positions 
of last fall, or to satisfy the impulse of activ- 
ity with desultory and inconsiderable skir- 
mishes. The men have doubtless profited by 
the interval of repose; they have acquired 
new discipline and better skill; their ranks 
have been recruited by the return of former 
deserters, and our cavalry forces in particu- 
lar, by occasional brilliant raids, have at- . 
tained a confidence, enterprise, and daring 
which they never before possessed. All these 
are incidental advantages not to be over- 
looked. But they are advantages of little 
avail if our military rulers do not justify the 
superior manceuvres of the field by a superior 
strategy in the council. 








To Prevent ALTERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
Currency.—Of the legal tender notes recently 
engraved for the Treasury Department, the chief 
vignettes of the one, the two, the fifty, the one 
hundred, and the one thousand dollar notes are 
each portraits similar in size and appearance, and 
the vignette of the ten and the one hundred is the 
American eagle. The vignette of the two and the 
fifty is the same portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
and the general appearance of the two notes is 
almost precisely alike, and alterations of these 
notes have already been announced. 

To prevent such alterations, there exists a 
remedy, simple, effective, and feasible, which we 
should be glad to see tested by the Government in 
the first issue from the National Department. 
The bank teller detects the worst alterations from 
association, and if the chief engraving of a note 
is well remembered he will not be deceived. If 
’ for instance, the vignette of the one doHar note is 
known always to be an engraving of the Monitor, 
the first glance at the engraving will convey to 
the mind its value, let the apparent denomination 
be what it may. In engraving a set or series of 
bank-notes, the vignette and every engraving on 
the one dollar note should uniformly consist of 
one and only one prominent object, and the two, 
three, and five, in like manner, always of two, 
three, and five prominent objects, and no matter 








what these objects may be, if they are always uni- 
form in bills of the same denomination, the 
poorest judge of money cannot be deceived with 

to their value. The portraits of the first 
five Presidents or Secretaries of the Treasury, of 
five gold dollars, and hundreds of other devices, 
may be so designed as to beautify the national 
bank-note, and at the same time to indicate the 
denomination. 

As the eagle is the sobriquet, the nom de plume 
of the ten dollar gold coin, an engraving of an 
American eagle should always represent the ten 
dollar note, and a device of a double-eagle should 
represent the twenty, while larger designs of pub- 
lic buildings or from historical paintings should 
always be found upon the notes of larger denom- 
inations. The border of the one dollar note should 
be narrow and its designs small, while those of the 
two, three, five, ten, and twenty should gradually 
increase in size, the vignettes for the fifty covering 
one-half of the length of the bill; and that of the 
thousand dollar note its whole extent ; and every 
engraving, whether large or sma, at the end-or 
upon the border should indicate the denomination, 
until to alter a note will be to deface its whole 
appearance. With beautiful designs, thus grad- 
ually increasing in size, the engraver may produce 
a new series of bank-notes, and by association 
hereafter prevent all alterations.—Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TWO LETTERS. 

Wuen it was understood by everybody at 
the Halting Place that Mary Flaggs had ab- 
sconded from her home, anger and consterna- 
tion filled the minds of Drover and his nephew. 
At first, the latter thought she might have 
eloped with young Hopton : but he soon felt 
convinced that Arthur knew nothing about 
her disappearance. It was evident that she 
had merely fled from the house to avoid the 
threatened marriage with himself. To go in 
pursuit of her at once became his object. 
For many reasons the girl could not be per- 
mitted to escape. He learned from the driver 
of the Tilby coach that she had taken her 
place alone in the vehicle for London, and she 
was now in all probability endeavoring to 
conceal herself in the city. It might be pos- 
sible to find her out by searching diligently. 
It somewhat puzzled Mat to know where she 
got the money to enable her to make her es- 
cape, for he never dreamed that Margaret 
had assisted and plotted with her. The 
Drovers considered it politic not to speak 
much of their granddaughter’s flight to the 
villagers; the less notoriety it gained the 
better. So, when Mat hurried off to London 
in quest of her, he did so quietly. 

Meanwhile Maria Lipwell found herself 
placed in a most distressing position as re- 
garded Lord Dulkeadie. Her mother, stern 
and unrelenting, would hear of no objections 
to her accepting his attentions; and fearful 
of agitating her father in his present weak 
state of health, by appealing to him against 
his wife’s mandates, the poor girl suffered 
great misery. She loved her mother affec- 
tionately, and to obey her desires had always 
been her aim; but in the present case, pas- 
sive obedience was impossible. The scenes 
that occasionally passed at the manor-house 
between mother and daughter were heart- 
rending. It has been said that Maria more 
than once flung herself on her knees to-en- 
treat her mother to have pity on her; but 
Mrs. Lipwell listened in vain to such prayers. 
She had married for a position herself, sacri- 
ficing all heart, all feeling, and she could not 
sympathize with her daughter’s sorrow. It 
was not easy for a timid, gentle young girl to 
‘contend against an authority so supreme as 
that of Mrs. Lipwell. There was something 
terrible to her in the thought of her mother’s 
displeasure. From childhood she had quailed 





at the angry glance of her eye, and yet this 
fear was mingled with great love. ‘‘ Give 
me time at least to make up my mind,” was 
always the poor girl’s entreaty, hoping thus 
to delay the fatal crisis; and, to say the 
truth, Mrs. Lipwell did not wish to hurry her 
marriage. She would be satisfied if it took 
place during the following spring, in about 
two months from the present time. Two 
months! To Maria it seemed but a short 
respite ; yet night and day she prayed that 
something might occur, to save her from her 
impending doom. Little did she anticipate 
what the future had in store for her, both of 
loss and gain. 

One morning, as usual, Maria and her 
father sat together in the apartment which 
Mr. Lipwell used as a sitting-room ; it ad- 
joined his bedroom, and was carefully ex- 
cluded from the cold air of passages, being 
far removed from the busy portion of the es- 
tablishment. To this room and his bedcham- 
ber the invalid was now entirely confined. 
The once worldly, fashionable man, who 
thought in former days of little save his own 
gratification, was rapidly becoming a most 
melancholy spectacle — joyless, spiritless, 
sightless ! 

The post-bag was brought in. 

‘‘ How many letters to-day for me, Maria?” 
asked Mr. Lipwell. 

‘« There are two, papa,’’ replied his daugh- 
ter, who looked very steadily at the hand- 
writing of one of them; ‘‘and one is very 
heavy, indeed, more like a packet than a 
mere letter. Shall I read the smaller one, 
first ?’’ 

‘* Yes, my love.” 

And Maria tore open the more shabby- 
looking of the two letters, reading thus :— 

‘‘ Tionorep Sir,—You were always a kind 
friend to me, and full well I believe that, if 
you had your respected health in this transi- 
tory life, you would not suffer me to be an- 
noyed by those people, who I look upon as 
upstarts in the county, and no more able to 
hold a candle to the Lipwell family than the 
lowest grade of rank. It is distressing for a 
man who has held, with credit and applause, 
the mastership of the T uy Almshouse for so 
many years, to be now bullied and persecuted 


by enemies anxivus for my dismissal. I have 
shed tears to think of such mean treatment. 
Who is Sir Thomas Combely or Mr. Goldie, 
that they should presume to think your honor 
did wrong in giving me the post I held? I 
feel that anything done against me is @ re 
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flection on your respected self. It is a cow- 
ardly act to run me down now with _— 
family grown up, and getting old with gray 
hairs; but it never would occur only your 
honor is laid up, and so I humbly appeal to 

our kindness of heart, and put a stop to 
farther malice. If I am discharged and 
thrown upon life again without a resource or 
shelter from the wild blast of Heaven, at this 
age, there’s no knowing who will suffer most, 
me or those that brought me to this. 

‘¢ Your humble, grieved servant, 
“Davin Wynng.”” 


‘‘ Write to Wynne this moment, Maria,’ 
said Mr. Lipwell, frowning, as soon as the 
letter was read, and without waiting to hear 
the contents of the other epistle. ‘* Get pen 
and paper this instant ! ’’ 

Maria did as desired, and wrote thus, as 
her father dictated :— 


“¢Daviy WynneE,—I am sorry I cannot in 
any way interfere with the rules of the com- 
mittee appointed to guard the interests of the 
Tilby Almshouse. I have every wish to serve 
you ; but the proofs of the negligence with 
which the accounts, etc., have been carried 
on are too strong to admit of your escaping 
blame. The business, also, concerning Joe 
Tadly is shocking. I have ceased entirely to 
mix myself up with public affairs, and they 
must pass into other hands than mine. 

‘¢ Yours, with much concern, . 
‘‘ Jonn Lipwet.”’ 


Mr. Lipwell had something of his old 
proud look when that short letter was fin- 
ished ; and it had not passed away when his 
daughter broke the seal of the still unread 
missive. But a quarter of an hour later the 
cold' perspiration brought forth by terror, 
surprise, and agitation, lay glistening on his 
brow, while Maria stood beside him, pale 
and trembling. 

Both letters had been read then. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A REMARKABLE MEETING. 


We left Mary Flaggs in a fearful predica- 
ment, standing before the old corner-house, 
her arm held in the fast grip of Mat Drover! 
She had only time for a shriek, a frantic mo- 
tion, and in an instant after, she was bound- 
ing like a demented creature down the long, 
narrow street, the small snow drifting upon 
her, the wild, wintry blast whirling in gusty 
eddies round her. Not in the direction of 
Mrs. Godsell’s house she fled, but straight 





cape the pursuit of her terrible cousin. She 
passed round the corner of the narrow street, 
and along another and another, till she came- 
to an open door, just at a sharp turning. It 
was the door of a private house, which stood 
slightly ajar ; and, knowing that Mat must 
be in pursuit, she bethought her of rushing 
into this haven, and closing the door upon 
her till he should have time to pass the 
house. She now found herself in a respecta- 
bly furnished hall; a shining oil-cloth was 
beneath her feet, a lamp was burning over- 
head, a clock ticking distinctly at the head 
of the well-carpeted stairs leading upwards. 
With a beating heart, the girl stood 
breathless after she shut the door, listening 
to the wail of the storm without, yet feeling 
she was safe for the present. Mat would 
never think of her being hidden within that 
house. Had he gone to look for her at Mrs. 
Godsell’s? Had Margaret betrayed her at 
last? It was possible. Then she began to 
think of the occupants of the house now 
sheltering her; whom did they consist of, 
and what would she do if discovered standing 
there in that silent hall? The clock ticked 
on, keeping time with the beating of the 
girl’s heart ; a quarter of an hour had almost 
elapsed since her entrance, and still no one 
had appeared to molest her. She now 
thought of leaving the house, and going once 
more out. She must endeavor to get a night’s 
lodging somewhere, but she had not a farth- 
ing in her possession; all her money and 
clothes (except those at present on her), and 
her books, were at Mrs. Godsell’s. Perhaps 
she might venture there next morning, in the 
broad light of day, but certainly not at this 
hour, with the chance of meeting Mat Drover 
there. And what would Mrs. Godsell think 
of her sudden disappearance? Even if Mat 
had not gone to her, and revealed*who she 
was, how could she expect to be taken 
back as a servant after such strange behay- 
ior? She was just stretching forth her hand 
to raise the latch of the hall-door, when a 
‘knock came to it from outside. She hesitated 
then to open it. Could it be Mat at last? 
Tat-tat-tat! sounded loudly and impatiently. 
She darted up the silent stairs, and stood 
trembling upon the lobby above. Soon there 
was a noise of footsteps below ; somebody 
was going to open the door; afterwards she 
heard a woman’s voice speaking sharply. 





before her—anywhere, 60 that she might es- 
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the corner a minute ago? You needn’t be 
so much afraid of robbers ; nobody would 
have found out the door was ajar till I’d 
have come back. Is the gentleman come in 
yet?” 

“No,” replied another voice, older and 
weaker, ‘‘ he went to the prison again to-day, 
and he’s likely detained there.” 

Mary did not breathe freely till these 
speakers seemed moving away from the hall ; 
they were going below to the kitchen depart- 
ment. Assoon as the house was silent again, 
she was venturing to run down-stairs, when 
lo! another knock, quick, authoritative, 
sounded at the hall-door. Now, what was 
to become of her? She must surely be dis- 
covered. The door was opened soon. Mary 
felt as if everything was in a whirl; she 
could not move from the lobby. A light but 
firm step was ascending the stairs, coming 
up in her direction. Was it all a frightful 
dream? A small lamp, suspended from the 
lobby ceiling, lighted the objects round her ; 
she saw the carpet, the stairs, the banisters, 
all quite plainly ; she saw also the figure ad- 
vancing up the stairs; but as her eye fell 
upon it she could scarcely believe that, she 
saw correctly. With a surprised exclama- 
tion, she rushed to meet it. 

“OQ Mr. Raynor, thank God it is you!” 
she cried, wildly. 

“Mary Flaggs!’’ said the gentleman, in 
wondering accents, for it was indeed our 
curate. ‘I did not know you had left Larch 
Grove ; are you wanting anything of me?” 

“Oh, no, sir, not exactly; but I ran in 
here by accident, to hide from some one I 
wished to avoid. I beg your pardon, sir, but 
I'll go away now.” 

‘* Where are you staying?” he asked ina 
hurried tone, scarcely less agitated than her 
own. 

** Oh, I’m not staying anywhere at pres- 
ent, sir,’’ she replied in confusion. 

Mr. Raynor looked steadily at her. 

** That is strange. Stay, do not leave quite 
yet ; it is of great importance that I know 
where you are living. I have some particu- 
lar questions to ask you.”’ 

**Oh, then, sir, lam sorry I can’t answer 
them!” exclaimed the girl, bursting into 
tears suddenly, ‘‘ especially if they are about 
my friends down at the Halting Place. I 
was obliged to leave them, and I can never 
go back!” 





‘* Haye they treated you cruelly ?.”’ asked 
My Raynor, with interest. 

‘* Oh, no, sir, not exactly that; but they 
wanted me to marry somebody against my 
will,” said Mary, blushing and confused, 
‘‘and so I came to London here, to earn my 
bread, and [I wouldn’t for anything in the 
whole world let them know where I was.” 

‘* And who were you trying to. escape from 
when you ran in here? ’’ 

‘¢ Well, it was some one from home, sir— 
a person that I knew was pursuing me.” 

‘* Did you love your friends at the Halting 
Place very much ?”’ inquired the clergyman, 
after a pause. 

‘* Tam afraid I never had the same feeling. 
for them I would have had if I had known 
them when I was younger; they always 
seemed strange to me, sir; but maybe it 
was my own fault.” 

‘Then you would not care if you never 
went to live with them any more.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no, sir, I’m afraid I wouldn’t. I 
hope they will not care to lose me, for I was 
only a burden on them.”’ 

Mr. Raynor looked for some moments 80 
earnestly at Mary, without speaking, that 
she wondered at the peculiar expression of 
his face. She was afraid he thought her very 
wicked. 

‘‘ Did you continue latterly to attend Miss 
Lipwell’s class at Sunday-school? ”’ he asked 
at last. 

‘* No, sir, not just latterly ; I got ill, and 
when I recovered poor Miss Lipwell was so 
heart-broken about her marriage, people said 
she gave up doing anything ; you never baw 
any one 80 altered as she is, sir, since Christ- 
mas, and every one knows Lord Dulheadie is 
only wanting her fortune,’ said Mary, in- 
dignantly ; ‘* the servants at the Manor all 
pity her from their hearts.’’ 

Again a curious flash of light came into 
Mr. Raynor’s dark eyes; it was some min- 
utes before he spoke next. 

‘You must not go out alone at this hour ; 
I will direct one of the servants to show you 
to some place of safety near, this, and I will 
see you again to-morrow.”’ 

He then rang a bell which summoned an 
elderly woman of respectable appearance to 
whom he explained, in brief terms, that he 
wished her to see Mary to the nearest lodg- 
ing-house. 


‘“‘You’re very tired I suppose, sir,” said 
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the woman as she was turning away, followed 
by the young girl. “ And what about that 
wretched criminal, Stephen Cumber? Is he 
to be hanged without a doubt.” 

Mary caught the banisters; her head was 
in a whirl ; before another minute.had elapsed 
she was perfectly senseless. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DISCLOSURES OF CRIME. 


Norurne could exceed the wrath of David 
Wynne when he read the contents of Mr. 
Lipwell’s letter, rejecting his earnest appeal 
for assistance. A more venomous hater than 
Wynne could be, when thwarted, did ‘not 
exist in the world. Plausible, smooth-spoken, 
obliging to the last degree towards any in- 
fluential person who had befriended or was 
likely to befriend him, he was, on the other 
hand, revengeful to a wonderful extent when 
he found an enemy. Mrs. Lipwell was his 
enemy now, and he also felt enraged against 
her husband, his patron and protector of 
years—but he visited his wrath chiefly upon 
the lady, and he spoke ill of her at Tilby, 
sneering at her family and connections in a 
way that only David Wynne knew how to 
sneer. 

One fatal committee-day, especially ap- 
pointed at the almshouse, the gentlemen 
composing the board of guardians, came to 
an unanimous resolution. The master and 
matron must resign their posts. Seeing that 
he had no hope of redress, David Wynne 
complied with this demand in, a perfectly 
cool, unabashed manner. Mrs. Wynne, 
however, betrayed much agitation when 
called upon to give up what she had held for 
80 many years. She understood how much 
she and her husband had lost by their vice 
and carelessness —how greatly they must 
sink in the esteem of their neighbors. As 
may be imagined, each blamed the other for 
the miserable turn affairs had taken. What 
was to become of their fine lady-daughters ? 
They had been educated far above the station 
in which they were born, and what would 
now avail their music and drawing and smat- 
tering of accomplishments? They were not 
fit for governesses, and they knew not how 
to be servants. 

‘‘ Their pride will get a sore fall,’’ thought 
Suky Sparrow as she sat in the sunny side 
of the almshouse yard. ‘I often thought 
things would come to this pass when I saw 
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them flouncing by the poor paupers in their 
gay clothes, turning up their noses at us as 
if we were dirt! It’s always the way with 
that sort of overbearing haughtiness ; who 
knows but David Wynne will end his days 
in this very workhouse yet? ”’ 

Meanwhile, during this distressing and 
humiliating state of affairs, as regarded the 
Wynnes, mach consternation and perplexity 
reigned at Larch Grove Manor, in conse- 
quence of a communication received from Mr. 
Raynor, which I will now hasten ta make 
known to the reader. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Lipwell received a letter on the 
same day that one from David Wynne 
reached him, which caused both him and his 
daughter much agitation. Its contents ran 
thus:— 


‘¢ My pear Mr. Lipwetr— 

‘* Circumstances of a peculiar kind having 
come to my knowledge, of late, I think it only 
my duty to acquaint you with them, as they 
materially concern yourself and eee | ; and 
although I fear the information which I am 
about to impart me cause you considerable 
perplexity, you will understand, I feel as- 
sured, that I could not conscientiously at- 
tempt to conceal a particle of it from you. 
As to the truth of the statements forwarded 
to you in this letter, that can only be ee | 
ascertained at some future period, and I will, 
in the mean time, commence at once my story. 
Upon leaving Larch Grove, I repaired to Lon- 
don, where I have resided ever since, and after 
passing some wecks of idleness, the idea struck 
me that I might make myself useful by visit- 
ing the numerous prisons in the city, and af- 
fording spiritual consolation to the unhappy 
inmates. I did not wish to accept a regular 
appointment as gaol chaplain. In the present 
state of my mind and health, I felt that J 
must only act without restraint or being sub- 
ject to any fixed rules. I could not bind my- 
self down toany regular employment. I thus 
commenced making a round of the prisons 
about five weeks ago, and at length met with 
a guilty man, whose face I knew was famil- 
iar tome. Le was convicted of the murder 
of a pedler with whom he had heppened to 
travel through a lonely part of the country. 
You may have seen an account of the aflair 
in the newspapers, but doubtless the recollec- 
tion of it has escaped your memory. Unhap- 
pily, this murder was not the wretched man's 
first crime. le has long been an offender 
against the laws; and although before con- 
fined in prison, and even transported to Aus- 
tralia for fourteen years, still he has committed 
many crimes hitherto unknown to the world. 
This man’s name 1s Stephen Cumber. I had 


. 
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seen him previous to coming to London : his 


face was familiar to me, yet I could not call 
to mind under what circumstances he had 
before appeared to me, till he told me him- 
self that he had seen me at Larch Grove, 
where he had lived for some weeks with the 
innkeeper, Richard Drover, at the Halting 
Place under the name of James Selfe. Find- 
ing himself at length condemned to death, 
with no hope of reprieve, and besides that, 
suffering from extreme bodily illness, he has 
betrayed some signs of repentance. My ex- 
hortations have not been without effect. He 
has made to me a full confession of his crimes, 
requesting that I should make known what- 
ever seemed right to myself. A few days 
ago, I wrote dowz one particular statement, 
in almost his own words, and I send you a 
correct copy of it, as it best explains what I 
have to impart to you. He thus began his 
tale of horror :— 
‘“<¢T am a native of York ; my father was 
a butcher in that city, and till I was eigh- 
teen years old, I helped him in the busi- 
ness ; then I grew sick of such a life, and tried 
to get employment as an assistant in a grocer’s 
shop : succeeding in the endeavor, I stayed in 
the establishment of a Mr. Jerkins for a year 
and a half, when I fell into bad company and 
began going to the play and other places of 
amusement, which cost much money. One 
time, when I found all my money gone, I stole 
five pounds out of the till at Mr. Jerkins’s, 
and when it was missed, I tried to fasten the 
blame of the theft upon one of my fellow 
shopmen, but being suspected myself, I was 
dismissed in disgrace, and obliged to look out 
for some other employment, but got nothing 
to do, except helping my father at the slaugh- 
ter-house, for nearly two years. One night, 
at a tavern, I happened to meet with a man 
called Richard Drover, who had come to York 
to buy horses for his wagon. Hesaid he was 
jn want of an ostler in his stables at Coyle, 
where he mat an inn: and as I happened to 
know something about horses, from having 
“eegre taken care of the one that my father 
ept for the convenience of attending markets 
and fairs, I offered to go with him to Coyle, 
and as the wages I asked were small he agreed 
to take me as ostler. I remained in his ser- 
vice for nearly five years, during which I 
gained the favor of his eldest daughter, Mary 
Drover, and we carried on a secret courtship 
from the time she was seventeen. The 
seemed to be rather wealthy people, and 
knew I was no match for Mary, but she did 
not care for that ; she said she was willing to 
marry me without a penny. She had other 
lovers, better looking than I was, but she 
wouldn’t look at one of them. God knows 
why she fancied me. It was her fate, I sup- 
pose. I never was so fond of her as she was 
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of me, and I wouldn’t have married her atall, 
only 1 thought her fatherand mother would for- 
give her, and portion her well at last. Yet she 
wasa well-looking girl, thatmanyaman would 
have been proud of. We eloped from Coyle 
one autumn, when I was twenty-five, and she 
twenty-one years old. We went ts London 
and were married there, and of course the 
Drovers were very much enraged against us 
both. We took an old house that had a good 
many rooms in it, somewhat out of repair, 
and the rent being low we determined to let 
these rooms to lodgers, high or low, whoever 
would pay for them. I still hoped Mary 
might get her fortune from her father ; but 
when I found he wouldn’t answer her letters, 
or ever see her, I grew discontented and began 
to hate her. Sometimes I wished she was 
dead ; and when our first three children died, 
I was very glad, though she took their deaths 
sorely to heart. At last, 1 think she wrote 
to her father to say how I ill-treated her, and 
that she would not live with me. I saw a 
copy of the letter afterwards. Her abuse of 
me softened her mother’s heart towards her- 
self; and brought about a partial reconcilia- 
tion, though Mrs. Drover would never see 
her ; but she sent her money, and Mary used 
to try and hide it from me, but I always 
found out when it came, and used to threaten 
that I would go and rob some one if she did 
not give it to meat once. I had made a mis- 
take in thinking the Drovers wealthy: they 
only had the show of money. Drover used 
to come up to London latterly to borrow small 
sums from money-lenders which made me 
know he was in want. 

‘*« Our lodgings did not get on very well, 
and our means were very scanty. I blamed 
my wife for our misery, and I used to spend 
my time drinking in the neighboring taverns. 
Twice I committed robberies of money that 
were never found out ; and once I joined in 
a burglary at Baker’s Hill with two other 
men, Y which I got a great deal of plate 
that I sold for twenty-five pounds. After 
these robberies I generally stayed away from 
home till the money, was spent, when I re- 
turned to take whatever money my wife 
might have in the house. One day I hap- 
pened to be in a large shop in Regent Street, 
when I saw an old gentleman changing a bill 
for fifty pounds at the counter. T vated 
him putting up the money in his pocket- 
book, and leaving the shop ; he was rather 
feeble, and he did not drive from the shop, 
but walked. I followed him, and as it was 
winter, the dusk soon fell. I was surprised 
at the distance he went, passing on from 
street to street ; once or twice I thought he 
turned back to look suspiciously at myself ; 
and when we came toa lonely place, where 





people were few, I spoke to him, saying I 
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was @ poor man in want of money to pay a 
night's od ing. He stopped and told Lae fi 
cease troubling him and to move on, or he 
would have a policeman totake meup. We 
were just-standing near an archway leading 
to a dark, deserted lane. Being a strong 
man, I hit him a violent blow on the temples 
with the stick in my hand, and then dragged 
him into the lane, where he lay insensible, 
with a great gash in his forehead. I then 
searched his pockets, and got the fifty pounds, 
and a gold watch. I left him to die or re- 
cover as he might, and then decamped. This 
was the first time I had attempted anythin 

like murder. I did not go home for a mont 

after that occurrence. When I did go back, 
I found that my wife was again the mother 
of a living child. It was a girl, and just as 
delicate as the three children already dead. 
I hated the sight of it, but still T was enraged 
if my wife threatened to go away and bring 
the child with her. I liked to show my 
power over her. It was a pleasure to me to 
reflect that, abject and degraded as I might 
be, I was yet-superior to my wife, and had a 
right to rule over her. I used to beat her 
sometimes 80 that she could hardly walk. 
We were getting very badly off again, when 
one dark winter night, very late, a young 
woman with the look of a lady, very small 
and delicate, came to our lodgings, bringing 
with her a letter from my wife’s mother at 
Coyle, saying, that she was wishing to hide 
from a man called Wynne, who had been em- 
ployed to conduct her to Liverpool, where he 
‘was to see her embarked for America, and 
that she did not want to go there at all. I 
did not care much about her history, but, 
though she called herself Mrs. Oliver, I had 
my own notions that she never was married, 
and that she had no friends in London. I 
believe my wife knew more about her than I 
did: they grew very fond of each other, and 
used to talk a good deal about Tilby and 
Larch Grove Manor, in shire, which my 
wife knew something of, having been appren- 
ticed to a dressmaker at Tilby when she was 
about fourteen. We had one servant, an old 
woman of about sixty-five, who got no wages ; 
she told me that our new lodger had piles 
upon piles of sovereigns in a bag in her bed- 
room. It used to make my heart throb to 
hear of them, for I had begun to love gold 
very dearly. I was always dreaming of en- 
tering Mrs. Oliver’s room and taking posses- 
sion of the precious hoard ; however, before 
I had made up my mind to rob the lady, I 
was called upon to assist in another burglary, 
which resulted in failure, and I was obliged 
to hide myself for two months, till I found out 
all danger of detection was over. When I went 
home, our lodger was with us still, and likel 

to remain for some time, as she was very del- 
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icate after the birth of an infant. I must not 
forget to say, that I had met Richard Drover 
in the city before going home this time, and 
he told me he was in great want of money. 
I probed him as well as I could, and by de- 
found out that he was willing to engage 
In any scheme by which he might gain about 
thirty or forty pounds. I had always known 
Drover was far from honest, but I could not 
be sure that he would agree to rob on a large 
scale. I mentioned to him all the mone 
Mrs. Oliver had, which he knew himself be- 
forehand, and we both came to the conclu- 
sion, that if we robbed her no one would care 
to right her. She was only a poor forsaken 
woman, hiding herself from the world, and 
likely to be thought of by noone. We asked 
Mary a great deal of. questions about her, 
and all at once I saw a look of wild fright 
come into my wife’s eyes at our speaking 80 
much of her. Ina minute I knew she guessed 
we were meditating foul play. The young 
woman herself had always a scared expression 
in her face, I thought, when I saw her ; she 
seemed desperately timid and nervous ; there 
were times when I saw her eye shrink if I 
happened to look at her, and what was still 
more curious, her child couldn’t bear me, 
She used to scream terribly if I went near 
her. Old Peg Tibbins, our servant, told me 
the spot the money was in, and how much of 
it remained now, which was seventy-six sov- 
ereigns. I dare say she took some for her- 
self when counting them, but still there was 
enougk left for Drover and me to risk some- 
thing for. At first Drover wouldn’t hear of 
murder ; he thought we could steal the money 
without taking life, but I feared that was im- 
possible: I had grown so hardened, that the 
thought of crime had lost all its horror. I 
was sure that my wife suspected something 
of our evil intentions—she looked nearly 
crazed, and at last, as I had my eye upon her, 
I knew that she would tell Mrs. Oliver that 
she was to be robbed, and so prevail upon 
her to leave the house. However, I battled 
her in this scheme. I made Drover pretend 
he and I were obliged to leave home fora few 
days, and would not be back that week, and 
we left the house, intending, secretly, to re- 
turn that very night. I had my latch-key as 
usual, and at about one o’clock we entered 
the house softly. Drover always persisted in 
saying we ought not to murder the lady, but 
I saw he did not much care whether we did 
or not. I had learned to move about so 
stealthily, that sometimes none but the finest 
ears could be awareof my movements. Long 
¢ midnight, I went up to the door of our 
odger’s room. I knew that she kept always 
a lamp burning in her reom, even when in 
bed. I turned the latch noiselessly, and even 
closed the door again without making any 
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perceptible noise. Then I stood breathlessly 
within the chamber, not daring to move again 
for many seconds. To my surprise, I found 
that my victim was not yet in bed; she was 
kneeling at the bedside praying ;-her head 
sunk down, and her face buried in her hands. 
Now was my time, I thought, before I might 
ever again meet the scared glance of the 
shrinking eyes. I advanced with caution, 
but the boards suddenly creaked. In an in- 
stant the young woman started to her feet. 
My gaze was fixed upon hers. I saw a look 
in her countenance that I never can forget, 
though it was only for an instant. She ut- 
tered no czy ; she seemed to know that mor- 
tal help could not avail her now. The kitchen 
of the large house was far off, and my wife’s 
room was still farther. At all events, I gave 
her no time for uproar. Ina very few min- 
utes she was a corpse. The shrieks of the 
infant, lying awake in the bed, struck me 
with horror when I had finished my deed. 
The candle on the bedside table was burning 
clearly, and I could see the child staring 
about it with an intelligence wonderful to 
contemplate. For an instant I thought of 
murdering it also, and I held my large knife 
over it in the bed, but I had enough of slaugh- 
ter for one time. I turned away and let the 
child live. I secured the money from the 
spot where Peg Tibbins told me it was lying ; 
and then Drover and I prepared to hide the 
body of the murdered woman. There was a 
large coal-vault underground in the house, 
which answered our purpose exactly. We 
conveyed the body there, and having taken 
care previously to provide ourselves with a 
pickaxe and spades, we worked half the night 
with all our vigor to make a grave deep and 
wide, where the corpse could lie safely. We 
removed every trace of the murder from the 
room where it was committed, and before 
morning, Richard Drover and I had left the 
house, bringing with us most of the dead 
woman’s clothes and books, which had been 
packed up by herself, so that my wife might 
meena | believe that her lodger had run away, 
eaving her child behind her. We remained 
away from the neighborhood for nearly two 
months, having heard nothing, during that 
time, of any alarm about the disappearance 
of the murdered woman. 

‘¢¢ When I ventured to return home, I 
found the house shut up; the doors and win- 
dows were fastened; my wife and Peg Tib- 
bins were both gone. I naturally concluded 
that Mary had gone to Coyle to her parents, 
but on going there to find out, I heard that 
she had not either written or appeared there. 
I felt a great distrust about this flight of my 
wife—fearing that she might have found out 
what happened our lodger. I sought her 


everywhere, and even put advertisements in 
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the papers, offering a reward to any one who 
would give information respecting her, but I 
never got any tidings of her. I searched for 
old Peg, and found her readily enough ; she 
told me that my wife had discharged her 
shortly after discovering that Mrs. Oliver 
had absconded, leaving her the burden of her 
child—saying that she should give up the 
house, and g° to thecountry. I thought the 
old woman had a strange look in her face 
when telling me this, but it might have been 
only fancy. She said she left the house at 
once, on being discharged, and did not re- 
turn to it again. The money I got by this 
last robbery did not serve me long—ill-gotten 
gold seldom seems to thrive. I soon entered 
into another scheme of committing a burglary 
with some others, but we were devon be- 
fore our plans were ripe for execution, and 
all were sent to prison. I was tried, and got 
off with fourteen years’ transportation, which 
I spent in Australia, having only returned 
from abroad about eight months ago. As 
soon as I got back to England, I went off to 
Coyle at once, hoping to find the Drovers 
still there; but I heard they had left the 
hamlet, and gone to.settle in the neighbor- 
hood of Larch Grove, where I followed them. 
They gave me but a poor welcome, and 
wanted me to go off again; but I felt reck- 
less, and as if I didn’t care what became of 
me. I wanted bread, and I threatened both 
Drover and his wife till they agreed to harbor 
me under their roof by the name of James 
Selfe. Hearing that they had a granddaugh- 
ter with them, I naturally supposed she was 
my child, but Drover told me she was not. 
I thought he was telling me an untruth; and 
then his wife, in a fit of anger, informed me 
that my child was long dead, and that the 
young girl living at the Halting Place was 
the daughter of the unfortunate woman that 
I had robbed and murdered at the lodging- 
house in London! ‘To corroborate her state- 
ment, she showed a letter written from Amer- 
ica six ago by her daughter Mary, 
saying that she believed herself to be in 
consumption, and explaining that she had 
escaped there nine years ago, hoping never 
again to see the face of her husband, who, 
she felt sure, had murdered the unfortunate 
young woman, Mrs. Oliver. She also stated 
that her own child had died in a convulsion 
fit, a week after the disappearance of the 
lodger, and that she then determined to run 
away, and bring the — infant left in the 
house to the ‘Tilby Almshouse, where she 
hoped it would be well taken care of. She 
described how she carried it in her arms all 
the way from London to Tilby, walking much 
of the journey, and suffering great hardship 
—sometimes sleeping at night under a hedge, 
or by the shelter of a haystack. At last she 
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got to Tilby, and then, after resting herself, 
and putting on her best clothes, she went in 
the evening to the almshouse, carrying the 
infant, which was heavily drugged with lau- 
danum, in a bundle under her cloak: She 
asked to see a woman whom she had formerly 
known at the almshouse, and was speedily 
admitted, remaining with this m, who 
was old and blind, for a long time. Upon 
leaving the asylum, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, she managed phar to drop her bundle 
in the outer hall, in a little nook, and the 
shawl round it being of a dark color, it was 
notastriking object. This feat being accom- 
plished, she left Tilby on the spot, — 
to Liverpool, and got off to America. hen 
all this was made known to me by the Drov- 
ers, I was acute enough to know that they 
must have some secret motive for haying 
taken the girl, Mary Flaggs, from the alms- 
house to live with them. I threatened Drover 
till he had to tell me the whole truth about 
her, and I learned that Mat Drover, when 
acting as waiter at the Tilby Hotel, had over- 
heard Mr. Oliver Lipwell, the only son and 
heir of Mr. Lipwell, of Larch Grove Manor, 
when lying on his death-bed, telling David 
Wynne, the master of the almshouse, that 
he had privately married Miss Price, who 
was governess at the Manor, and that she 
was his lawful wife. This happened to be 
the young woman that came to my wife’s 
lodgings for refuge in London, calling her- 
self Mra. Oliver. whose child had been reared 
at the pauper asylum, and which child, if it 
was really true that there was a lawful mar- 
riage between her parents, must be heir to 
the Larch Grove property, instead of Mr. 
Lipwell’s eldest daughter. This fact made 
the Drovers wish to get her into their power, 
and marry her to their nephew, Mat. The 
chief thing that puzzled them, how to estab- 
lish her claim to the property, was, that Mat 
forgot the name of the church where Mr. 
Oliver Lipwell said he was married to Miss 
Price ; but I suggested that we should search 
the registers in every church in London for 
a notification of the marriage, and as I ex- 
ted to gain something by the business 
myself, I offered to go to London and begin 
the search, but I was prevented doing so by 
the murder of the ler, for which I am 
now condemned to die, and which is known 
well enough to the public. This is a sketch 
of my wretched life, early begun in wicked- 
ness ; and I make the confession humbly and 
itently, hoping Mr. Lipwell, of Larch 
rove, will take steps to prevent his grand- 
daughter falling into the hands of Matthew 
Drover, who is nearly as guilty a man as I 
am myself.’ 
‘¢ Thus, my dear sir, ends this fearful nar- 
rative ; and it is our duty to dive deeper into 
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the matter. Iam willing tv give all the as- 
sistance in my power. The master of the 
almshouse, David Wynne, must be examined 
as to the truth of Matthew Drover’s state- 
ment respecting the private marriage of your 
son in London ; and Stephen Cumher has in- 
formed me that his wife did not die as she 
believed she would, when she wrote her con- 
fession from America, but is still living at 
Montreal, and, of course, able to explain all 
that she knows of the matter. Likewise, I 
understand that the old servant, Peg Tibbins, 
is yet alive, and her statements may be of 
importance. Since writing the above, by a 
singular chance, I have met with the young 
girl, Mary F » Who, it seems, has es- 
caped from the Halting Place, to avoid the’ 
contemplated marriage with Matthew Drover, 
She is, as yet, quite unaware of her real 
name and birth, believing herself to be the 
sy of the wretched criminal, Stephen Cum- 
‘‘ Awaiting any directions you may have 
for me, 
“Tam, dear Mr. Lipwell, 
‘¢ Very sincerely yours, 
‘* GzorcE Raynor.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MR. LIPWELL’S INTERVIEW WITH DAVID WYNNE. 


Hap this letter of Mr. Raynor reached Mr. 
Lipwell ten years ago, he would have been 
fall of proud wrath; perfectly unbelieving 
of the truth of the statements contained in 
it, he would have charged the young man 
with an unworthy design against his honor 
and estate—a, foul conspiracy to humiliate 
him and his family ; but now the case was 
different. The memory of his departed son 
was dear to him; the thought of that. son 
having possessed wife and child, even though 
the wife might have been an obscure and 
humble individual, gave him rather consola- 
tion than annoyance. Yet he was profoundly 
agitated by the details concerning the unfor- 
tunate fate of the miserable young woman. 
He felt that he was in a measure responsible 
for her disastrous end. Had not he, a strong 
man, honored by the world, though often 
erring in the sight of God, sent a young and 
forlorn creature, most fragile and delicate, 
from his house, under the escort of a rough, 
unrefined man, whose protection was only to. 
be extended to her till she should reach the: 
sea-port where she was to embark for a 
strange land? Had he not thrust her forth,. 
portioned her off, it is true, but feeling no 
pity for her, only anxious to see or hear of 
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her no more? Yes, John Lipwell! you had 
done this; and though, when in the midst 
of health and strength and vigor, you thought 
you had performed your part well—yet now, 
while standing feebly on the brink of eternity, 
your conscience feels that you cannot face 
God and say, “‘I kave acted right!’’ His 
daughter had read Mr. Raynor’s letter all 
through, trembling far more at the thought 
of the writer than the writing; and when 
she came to the end of it, she flung herself 
on her knees, before her father, crying, in 
wild excitement ,— 

‘If it is trae, O my father, that this girl 
is to take precedence of meas the lawful heir- 
ess of Larch Grove, for mercy’s sake let her 
have her right, and let me be free! I would 
give up houses and lands, money, and all, so 
that I might be allowed to follow my own in- 
clinations, and become an independent, un- 
fettered being !”’ 

‘« Nay, my beloved child,’’ said her father, 
in a quivering voice, ‘* you must not let your 
generosity carry you too far. I know you 
will do what is right, cheerfully ; but, even 
if you are obliged to relinquish your claim to 
all this landed property, you will still receive 
a fortune worthy of your birth. TIalways in- 
tended to portion you and your sister well, 
when I thought Oliver was to inherit Larch 
Grove. You and Letitia will ultimately pos- 
sess all my funded property, which is consid- 
erable.” 

‘* My supposed heirship has been the curse 
of my life for months past ! ’’ cried the poor 
girl, giving way to the long-suppressed feel- 
ings of her heart. ‘ For God’s sake, let me 
have no fortune—no gold to make me the 
prey of the sordid and the needy! I cannot 
bear to marry Lord Dulheadie, and I would 
rejoice at any means that would save me from 
him!” 

This confession took Mr. Lipwell by sur- 
prise; he had not before even suspected that 
the suit of Lord Dulheadie was distasteful to 
his daughter. The dim eyes could not see 
how faded and wan the poor girl had looked 
for weeks and weeks; how often the tears 
dropped heavily on the book she was reading 
to him ; how wasted was the once rounded 
form. And Maria had never ventured one 
word of complaint of her mother’s cruelty. 
It was only now, when excited to a high 
pitch, by the thought of freedom, that she 
gave utterance to the misery oppressing her. 
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Strange, indeed, that George Raynor should 
be the means, perhaps, of releasing her from 
a miserable fate. 

Mr, Lipwell’s first impulse, on recovering 
composure, was to send down to the Halting 
Place in quest of Richard Drover, but his 
messenger brought him word that the inn- 
keeper was not at home. Neither he nor his 
nephew had been at the inn for more than a 
week. Then Mr. Lipwell determined to see 
David Wynne, to whom he regretted having 
hastily despatched that short answer to his 
letter, seeking help of him; but as soon as 
Maria had finished writing it she had left it 
in the post-bag, and it was conveyed to the 
village office, while her father and she were 
in perplexity considering the extraordinary 
contents of Mr. Raynor’s letter. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Lipwell hesitated to send 
for Wynne for some days ; and while he hes- 
itated, the special board, summoned at the 
almshouse, had received the formal resigna- 
tion of the master and matron. David 
Wynne was now thrown upon the world, a 
bitter, disappointed man, fallen through his 
own unworthiness. He was sitting in a low 
alehouse at Tilby, one day, when a note was 
handed to him from Mr. Lipwell, requesting 
his immediate attendance at the Manor-house. 
The messenger who brought the note had also 
brought a horse for Wynne to ride to Larch 
Grove. Very dogged and unforgiving, Da- 
vid prepared to obey the summons. He was 
a disgraced man now; all. amends that Mr. 
Lipwell might wish to make to him would he 
too late. His ride from Tilby did not dissi- 
pate his dark feelings, and he arrived at the 
Manor-house with a cloud on his brow. Mr. 
Lipwell, however, could not see how he looked ; 
and after speaking for a short time, in a con- 
cerned tone, about Wynne’s own aflairs, he 
cautiously commenced what he wished to say 
respecting the private marriage of his son 
with Miss Price. David answered his pa- 
tron’s expressions of regret for his misfor- 
tunes with short, sullen replies, that pre- 
vented the latter from dwelling long upon 
them; but when Mr. Lipwell came to touch 
upon his son Oliver’s afiairs, a wild gleam 
of revenge and triumph shot out from W ynne’s 
eycs. 

" Did you ever hear of my son having mar- 
ried Miss Price?’’ asked Mr. Lipwell, in a 
trembling voice. . 

‘T did,” said David, firmly. 
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‘* Was it only the idle report that was 


spread about the neighborhood for some, 


time?” 

‘No, it was more than that.’’ 

‘¢ How much more? ”’ ; 

‘‘ My knowledge was gained from Mr. Oli- 
ver himself, on his dying bed; and, faithful 
as I was to your interests, and regardful of 
your feelings, Mr. Lipwell, I never let a syl- 
lable of that knowledge pass my lips to mor- 
tal man or woman in all the last four or five 
years. I respected the sentiments of every 
member of the Lipwell family, and wouldn’t 
have caused one of them to blush with 
wounded pride more than I’d have cut my 
hand off, and how was I rewarded for my 
faithfulness? By casting me off in the hour 
of need, and letting rich men with high stom- 
achs triumph over me! Yes, Mr. Lipwell, 
your son Oliver was legally united in wed- 
lock to Miss Price, and the certificate of the 
marriage stands in St. Mark’s Church, Lon- 
don.”? 

Wynne paused to see the effect of his words 
on the old man’s face. What a fearful ex- 
pression was in his eye as he scanned the agi- 
tated features of his companion! 

‘¢ Are you prepared to take your oath of 
all this? ’’ demanded Mr. Lipwell, after a 
pause. 

‘* Ay, ready at a minute’s notice ; and pre- 
pared to add that I think the young woman 
came by her death through foul means. I 
think the Drovers murdered her.” 

David expected to see Mr. Lipwell grow 
still more pallid than before, when he made 
this astounding declaration ; and it was mu- 
sic to his ears when he heard his victim utter 
a faint groan. 

‘¢The money you gave her was her ruin,” 
he continued. ‘‘ It would have been better to 
send her from your house penniless than with 
all that gold about her—better to have placed 
her under the care of some kindly woman— 
than to embark her out on the world in that 
unprotected way.”’ 

‘You know, Mr. Lipwell,”’ proceeded 
Wynne, ‘‘ she was a simple, quiet creature, 
jno more fitted to contend against cunning or 
wickedness than a child. I was sorry from 
my soul that I ever had anything to say to 
conveying her from Larch Grove. I had 
daughters of my own, and I ought to have 
had more compassion on a helpless one of 
their sex.”’ 
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Again Wynne paused to note the effect of 
this observation on Mr. Lipwell. 

‘‘St. Mark’s Church, you say?’ was all 
the old gentleman said next. 

‘* Ay, St. Mark’s! So Mr. Oliver’s dying 
lips said, and he writhing in agony, and the 
blood——’”’ 

‘¢ Hold, sir! ’’ called out Mr. Lipwell, in a 
tone of authority. ‘‘ Cease your impertinent 
remarks, made purposely to annoy me. All 
that I want to know you have told me. I 
am now satisfied that my son married Miss 
Price; his character is cleared from the 
stigma that rested upon it, in my estimation, 
for so many years. Thank God, he was less 
guilty in going before his God than I had be- 
fore believed him to be! ”” 

David Wynne shrank from the flashing 
brightness of the sightless eyes, now turned 
full upon him. He had failed in his object 
of wounding his former patron’s proud spirit, 
and he felt abashed. 

‘Leave the room now, if you please,” 
said the blind man, stretching forth his hand 
for the silver bell on the table before him. 
‘‘ T have learned of you all I want to know.” 

Wynne dared not utter another syllable ; 
all his effrontery had forsaken him, and he 
slunk off like a dog in disgrace'— while Mr. 
Lipwell murmured to himself, once again, 
the words, ‘‘ St. Mark’s Church, London,’’ 
that they might become fixed in his memory. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE WINDING-UP. 

AnD now, reader, there is not much more 
to relate of this strange narrative. Mr. Ray- 
nor was written to, and desired to employ all 
possible means of discovering the truth of 
Stephen Cumber’s statements, respecting the 
birth and parentage of the girl known as 
Mary Flaggs; and he succeeded in finding 
the register of marriage of Oliver Lipwell 
and Sarah Price, at-St. Mark’s Church ; 
where was also registered the baptism of 
their child, Sarah Lipwell, with the date of 
its birth and christening ; the old woman, 
Peg Tibbins, who was called upon to give 
her testimony, having declared that she car- 
ried the child to that church for baptism on 
the day it was christened. She also stated 
that Mrs. Cumber’s own infant died at the 
lodging-house in London, previous to her 
dismiseal from her service. Stephen Cumber 
expired in prison of fever before the time ap- 
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pointed for his execution, thus escaping an 
ignominious death ; and both Richard Dro- 
ver and Met managed to flee the country be- 
fore steps were taken for their apprehension ; 
while Mrs. Drover and Margaret, being pri- 
vately examined by Mr. Raynor and Mr. 
Lipwell, confessed that they both were aware 
of who Little Flaggs really was when she ar- 
rived at the Halting Place from the Tilby 
Almshouse. Mrs. Cumber was written to, 
and asked to come to Europe, for the satis- 
faction of Mr. Lipwell ; and, as she no longer 
had a husband to dread meeting in England, 
she complied with his wishes, having re- 
ceived a large sum for her necessary trouble 
and expenses. This woman clearly narrated 
what she knew respecting the orphan placed 
by her in the almshouse. Her statements, 
made on oath, carried conviction to every 
mind ; and the lodging-house, where she and 
her wretched husband had lived in London, 
being searched, the coal-vault was discovered 
containing, under its flooring, the skeleton 
of a human form, thus leaving no doubt that 
Stephen Cumber had told his story but too 
correctly. Mr. Lipwell required no further 
proofs that his son’s child was alive, and 
fully identified. What his wife thought, 
when she became aware that her daughter 
could no longer be regarded as heiress of 
Larch Grove, can more easily be imagined 
than described ; yet, she betrayed no violent 
feeling on the subject ; she was too haughty 
to make an open display of disappointment. 
Maria confided to her father the fact of Mr. 
Raynor’s attachment to her, and the state of 
her own feelings, with regard to him; and, 
as Mr. Lipwell had the highest confidence in 
the clergyman’s worth, he gave his consent 
to their marriage; Lord Dulheadie, of course, 
easily resigning all pretensions to Maria’s 
hand, on learning that she was no longer the 
wealthy heiress, whose thousands a-year were 
to build up his ruined fortunes. Maria was 
presented with a portion of £15,000; while 
the living of Larch Grove—now vacant by the 
death of its former possessor—was given to 
Mr. Raynor. 

Arthur Hopton, who had suffered much 
anxiety during the period of our heroine’s 
absence from Larch Grove, was, of course, 
highly astounded and delighted to ascertain 
that there could no longer exist any obstacle, 
as regarded birth on her side, to his ventur- 
ing to renew the sincere professions of love 
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he had made to her, while believing her to 
be the granddaughter of the village inn- 
keeper. All his fears now were that he might 
looked upon as inferior to her. But his aunt 
felt that if there was anything that could 
reconcile her to the loss her deughter had 
suffered, it would be to see her nephew the 
husband of the newly found heiress. In the 
estimation of our heroine—who must now be 
called by her proper name of Sarah Lipwell 
—there existed no reason why she might not 
consider Arthur Hopton as her fiancé. Per- 
haps the greatest happiness she experienced 
in discovering that she was of gentle birth, 
instead of the daughter of the criminal, Ste- 
phen Cumber, consisted in contemplating 
how she would now be the equal in rank of 
the lover whose addresses she had rejected in 
her humility. It was only to Arthur that 
she at length confided the many fears and 
misgivings that had oppressed her from the 
first evening of her arrival at the Halting 
Place till the day she fled from it. She told 
him of her conviction that a man had been 
murdered by her Cousin Mat, the first night 
of her stay at the inn—describing how she 
had seen the corpse borne into the room ad- 
joining her garret-chamber, while she was 
looking through the chink in the partition 
dividing the apartments. It was her. belief 
that the murdered individual was the son of 
the Larch Grove gamekeeper, Mark Stedman, 
who had mysteriously disappeared from the 
neighborhood, and was never heard of since. 
Without doubt, Mat had conveyed the life- 
less body in the wagon towards London, and 
disposed of it in some spot far from Larch 
Grove. As time advanced, she became aware 
that the Drovers almost altogether lived by 
theft and depredations. They were inveter- 
ate poachers of all game, skilfully managing 
to avoid detection. Sometimes they carried 
off sheep from neighboring farms, without 
the robberies being discovered ; but it was 
only by chance that the young girl became 
aware of these terrible doings. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to every one about 
Larch Grove when the Halting Place was 
razed to the ground, and all trace of the Dro- 
vers destroyed. 

. David Wynne rejoiced exceedingly that 
Mrs. Lipwell’s daughter was cut out of the 
possession of the Larch Grove estate by the 
unexpected turning up of Mr. Oliver Lip- 
well’s child, even though it was the poor, 











despised foundling of the almshouse who had 
benefited by this change of affairs. It was 
apparently a ‘come down” for Miss Maria 
Lipwell, to be just the wife of a plain rector, 
living at the old Parsonage House, instead 
of being the lady of the Manor. But Maria 
herself knew that she would not give up her 
present lot for any other in the world. The 
picturesque old Parsonage had latterly been 
to her the dearest spot her eyes ever rested 
upon; and her ambition was satisfied when 
she became its mistress, Her sister married 
a baronet in Cumberland, and became a gay 
lady of fashion, very different from the quiet 
rector’s wife at Larch Grove. The daugh- 
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ters of David Wynne were reduced to much 
distress by the alteration in their father's 
circumstances. One of them became a ‘nurse- 
maid in the family of a shopkeeper at Tilby ; 
another married, ultimately, a common day- 
laborer ; and the youngest one, who had a 
taste for dressmaking, was at length elevated 
to the position of waiting-maid to the heiress, 
Miss Sarah Lipwell. 

*« Well,”’ said Suky Sparrow ; ‘‘ who would 
ever have thought, fifteen years ago, that one 
of David Wynne’s daughters would yet be 
waiting on the poor, forsaken orphan, Little 
Flaggs?”’ 





Tue Repvsiic nezps Curist.—The Church of 
the living God, in her own voluntary member- 
ship and spiritual vitality, asks not, and would 
even shun, the patronage and livery and hire of 
the State. Permeating and interpenctrating the 
membership and citizenship of the State, she is 

et, in her laws, spirit, and constituency, distinct. 

he is, in some sense, alien to all civil rule. She 
has “another King, one Jesus.’’ But, on the 
other hand, the State needs a morality. She can- 
not, as a republic, with any consistency, refuse 
to recognize the morality which the majority of 
her citizens consider as the true and’ the divine. 
That morality, in the Christian system, is a por- 
tion—a vital portion indeed—but not the entirety 
of the Christian religion. The State, as a State, 
takes for its secular uses the morality ; but is 
compelled also, in the oath, the rest-day, and the 
marriage contract, to give a distant nod of recog- 
nition to religion, as furnishing the requisite 
sanctions of this morality. But while the State 
in mass stops short with the morality, the several 
citizens of the State, in their ind:vidual immor- 
tality, and in their accountability beyond the 
bounds of this world, have larger and more last- 
ing wants than the collective State; they need 
personally, and of free conviction, to adopt the 
religion. And without a large, active, prayerful, 
and resolute body of such citizens, so holding in- 
dividually the religion, the moratity of the State 
will, not be kept in working order. The State 
may indeed have no conscience of her own ; but 
unless her citizens, many of them, keep a con- 
science, she is lost. Christ does not necd the re- 
public, but the republic needs Christ, as the 
base and bond of her morality, without which 
she cannot shape or keep her political life. And 
every man, woman, and child in the republic 
needs Christ as the Ruler, Owner, and Redeemer 
of the soul for both worlds, and for all days, here 
and beyond. And he, the thrice Blessed, invites 
them to his salvation.—Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Wil- 
liams. 








Satr.—There is this explanation of the appar- 
ent inconsistencies of Indians and animals of the 
chase as to the use of salt. The deer of the Al- 
leghanies came to salt licks, and the Algonquins 
used the warm springs. The buffalo of Kentucky 
made paths to the salt runs. But the deer. and 
bison of the high rolling prairies and the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains never seck salt, and the 
cause of this is that the soil and consequently the 
grass is impregnated with it. The leading source 
of the decay of the Indians is the use of liquor 
not of salt. Alone of all nations they are without 
a native alcoholic stimulant, and its sudden and 


excessive use works corruption of the blood. 
F. 


Native Breeps or Carriz.—Amid the noisy 
speculative cant in favor of foreign breeds of neat 
stock, let a voice be heard for the neatest kind of 
ali—the ‘‘ old red’? Yankee breed of kine : small 
eaters and good milkers, delicate neck, small 
head, black below the knee, with limbs finel 
turned. Then, for oxen: of fing fibre, quic 
movers, strong workers, long endurers. The 
Puritans—the best breed of men—brought over 
the best breed of horse and cow kind, but weré 
no friends to hogs. Why should we suffer the 
old race to be rooted ont? Are the ‘old reds” 
to be bored out of existence because their sires 
are uselessly sought for in ‘* herd books ’’ ? 

F. P. 


‘As things seem large that we through mist 
desery, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify.’’—Pore. 


Not so always ; on the contrary, dulness quite 
as often diminishes things of real importance as 
she exaggerates trifles, The fact is, stupidity con- 
fuses all magnitudes, as ‘colors agree in the 
dark’ (Bacon), and this sometimes from igno- 
rance, sometimes from stupid envy. 
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From The Examiner. 
ispings from Low Latitudes ; or, Extracts 
“—_ the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia Gush- 
“ington. Murray. 

Tue gayety is here of a bright woman’s 
genius spent for the sacred purpose of beguil- 
ing pains of sickness in the nearest house- 
hold friend. These genial sketches, vivid 
with the mirth that comes of true wit and a 
cultivated intellect, were a chief among many 
refined pleasures in one of the best and hap- 
piest of English homes. But since the little 
household jest was made into a book, those 
eyes that it was used to brighten have been 
closed in death ; the faithful, cheerful nurse 
is now a mourner. For some months, there- 
fore, the book, ready before Christmas, has 
been withheld from publication. But its 
kindliness of humor, and the playful delicacy 
of its touches of wit, jar with no chord of true 
natural music, and it is no new thing that 
the laughter of this life should lie so near its 
tears. The book of mirth is one that will 
awaken in some hearts sad memories for 
many a year to come. Its very name is a 
domestic joke ; but to the wide world that, 
taking the book literally, reads it, as we must 
speak of it, for no more than what it contains, 
it is simply one of the wittiest and merriest 
of jeux d’ esprit. 

The Hon. Impulsia Gushington is symbol- 
ized in the vignette on the cover of the book 
as a great goose at the Pyramids ; a goose in 
a pork-pie hat. It isa custom of the English 
language, for what reason we know not, to 
imply only kindliness—usually indeed an af- 
fectionate kindliness—of ridicule in calling 
any one a goose ; or it means absolute kind- 
liness without ridicule when the similitude is 
to a duck ; while turkey-cocks, calves, pigs, 
jades, asses, dogs, puppies, and all other ani- 
mals of a farm are used to suggest only cen- 
sorious ideas. So here it is suggested only 
with the kindliest extravagance that the Hon. 
I. G. isa goose. She is a maiden lady inno- 
cent of the world, impulsive, gushing, full of 
trust in all she sees and hears. There is no 
scorn in the hearty laughter raised over her 
diary, or in the four and twenty clever pic- 
tures, unsurpassed by those of Leech himself 
in comic force, with which it is illustrated. 
Instead of the contemptuous and shallow rid- 
icule of modern burlesquesor the stupid play 
on words that takes the place of thinking, we 
have true touches of quiet wit, the jest lying 
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always in the thought itself and never in the 
mere distracting accidents of sound, which 
good writers avoid as impediments to just ex- 
pression. 

Thus, in the first sentences of Miss Gush- 
ington’s diary, what could be simpler than 
the words that convey a sense of the monoto- 
nous passage of time through a quiet solitary 
life, and humorously suggest Miss Gushing- 
ton’s unconsciousness in her own person of 
the gray hairs and the sallow cheeks of age 
that they bring with them? The little there 
is to think of and the much that is made of 
what there is to think of, in the person of the 
one familiar gentleman : the short hint, by the 
way, of the manners of that gentleman, the 
fashionable lady’s doctor ; the queer little old 
maidish sense of literature ;—how much is 
told with a gay delicacy of caricature in a 
few perfectly unobtrusive sentences ? 


‘* 1st January, 1861.—Another New Year’s 
Day! Dear me! how astonishingly fast they 
come round ; and all so like one another. If 
I did not begin to perceive a few gray hairs 
about dear Bijou’s muzzle, I should hardly 
credit the lapse of the last ten years. 

‘I certainly feel a little bilious this morn- 
ing. This foggy time of the year never agrees 
with me, and the light to-day seems to me to 
cast a most unbecoming shade over the com- 
plexion. ‘ 

‘‘[ have been interrupted by a singularly 
agreeable and well-timed visit from my valued 
friend and physician, Sir Merlin Merrivale. 
He quite poh-pohs the notion of my, being 
bilious, and assures me I look younger than 
I have done these ten years! What a de- 
lightful temperament he possesses ! 80 cheer- 
ful and animated. I think, upon the whole, 
that there is no profession I 80 sincerely ad- 
mire as the medical one. A doctor is ever a 
charming companion ; seeing so much of life, 
with such varied attainments, such resources 
of scientific knowledge, how can they fail to 
eclipse all other men in their powers of con- 
versation ? 

‘‘ Sir Merlin tells me that he makes it a 
rule to read some entertaining book in the 
carriage, between his professional visits. 
—‘ Does it on principle ;—a change in the 
current of the ideas being as necessary to the 
mind as a tide to the ocean.’ How striking 
is the observation, and how true! He ‘ fan- 
cies that my ideas have been running all one 
way for some time past, and thinks a change 
would be beneficial.’ I am sure he is right! 

‘*T have been trying to ascertain exactly 
what is the subject that has particularly oc- 


cupied my thoughts of late, but I have not 
Bijou’s 


come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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asthma certainly en me at times; and 
the parrot’s state of health gives me much 
uneasiness; but not to the exclusion of 
other ae: Then, again, that redness in 
my faithful Corkscrew’s face, which has in- 
creased so alarmingly of late,—that has 
preyed upon my mind a good deal. I ought 
to have spoken to Sir Merlin upon that sub- 
ject. Corkscrew himself attributes it to a 
rheumatic affection, hereditary in his fam- 
ily. 
Ne 4 P.M.—A note from Sir Merlin,—and 
a book. ‘ Kothen!’ pretty name! Iam to 
ive him my opinion of the work. Sir Mer- 
in strongly advises me to travel. ‘ Travels 
himself pretty constantly ; always takes a lit- 
tle run in the holidays: —spent a week in 
Otaheite last September, and thinks of a trip 
up the Zambesi this autumn.’ How delight- 
ful it sounds! His activity is quite inspir- 
ing; I feel an inclination to go Somewhere 
immediately. It must be so beneficial to the 
mind. 

‘* Sir Merlin says some very striking things 
in this note about the ‘ desirableness of mak- 
ing the most of our opportunities, and of 
cheerfully appreciating the powers and facul- 
ties allotted toeveryage.’ I see he ends with 
a quotation :— 


*** Nor from Life’s last stale dregs hope to receive 
What the first sprightly runnings could not give.’ 


Dryden! hum! I can’t say I admire him 
much. A little eoarse I should say, and cer 
tainly obscure. ‘ Last stale dregs,’—what a 
pothousy sound it has! And then again, 
‘sprightly runnings ; ’ of course I understand 
the indirect allusion to Sir Merlin’s active 
movements ; but surely the words ‘ rapid lo- 
comotion’ would have conveyed the mean- 
ing more clearly, and given a more elegant 
turn to the expression.” 


Miss Gushington having fallen asleep over 
the delights of Eothen finds it a delightful 
book, and is shown in the first plate as she 
sits by the fire with the book in her lap and 
Bijou on a cushion by her side, the fair reader 
whimsically intent in elderly maiden medita- 
tion as she evolves out of the depths of her 
inner consciousness an exact image of the ac- 
complished author. 


“What a fascinating being he must be! 
—simple, earnest, full of reverential feeling 
and mild enthusiasm ! he has taken complete 
possession of my imagination. I know by in- 
stinct what his personal appearance must be : 
dark,—with the rich bronze of travel on his 
manly check ,—wild masses of raven hair, and 
flashing eyes of jet! Something Manfredy 
and Corsairish in expression, perhaps,—but 
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mellowed and softened, no doubt, by the gen- 


tle influences of a more ornate civilization. 

‘‘ T wonder—does he still wander on those 
distant shores? or, like the honey-bee laden 
with exotic sweets, has he returned to garner 
his perfumed memories in his native land— 
and another volume? If in England—where?. 
I gather from the book that he is stil] unmar- 
ried,—if so—why? Ah, Frolic Fancy! 
whither wouldst thou stray? 

‘¢ The answer from Sir Merlin just arrived ! 
‘the author of ‘‘ Eéthen’’ is not dark, and 
he ts married.’ 

‘¢4 o’clock P.M.—I have been reading a 
page or two of my favorite poet, Moore. What 
utiful lines those are,— 


‘¢ ¢ "Twas ever thus: since childh o0d’s hour, etc.’ 


‘¢ Mem.—Moore pear | 
den! Far deeper knowl 
heart.”” 


superior to Dry- 
ge of the human 


In the next picture, one of the best, we see 
Miss Gushington ringing the bell, her face in 
a mild intellectual blaze of sudden inspira- 
tion. ’ 


‘‘ Minikin (my attached personal atten- 
dant) thinks with Sir Merlin that travel would 
do me good. She recommends Margate. 

“5 P.M.—A delightful thought has struck 
me; it has positively illumined the blank of 
éxistence. Why should I not follow in the 
a footsteps of ‘ Eothen!’ why should 

not bask in the rays of Eastern suns, and 
steep my drooping spirits in the reviving in- 
fluences of their magical mirages? 

‘¢ The idea was an inspiration ! I instantly 
rang for my faithful Minikin, and bade her 
prepare for Eastern travel at the shortest no- 
tice. That excellent creature, Corkscrew, 
shall also attend me ;—with these well-tried 
and trusty domestics about me, I shall not 
dread the wrench from old associations; fa- 
miliar faces can make any land a home. 
Dear little Bijou! neither shall you be left 
behind. 

‘*T have been endeavoring to revive faint 
recollections of a long-vanished past. Iknow 
that—when a little child of five summers—I 
accompanied my honored parents to some 
bathing establishment on the coast of France 
(‘twas the first and last time I ever quitted 
my native land). I cannot recollect its name 
or situation,—but this broken link in mem- 
ory’s chain adds a tender pleasure to the zest 
of foreign travel. Dear, dear ‘ Abroad!’ 
your image is henceforth connected with the 
memory of my sainted parents, whose por- 
traits seem to bend from their frames and to 
smile in mild approval of my determination.” 





Mrs.*Minikin now meditates profoundly on 
ithe subject of travelling-board wages. But. 
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the- excellent Corkscrew had to be left be- 
hind in charge of the house and cellar, since 
the faithful creature not only sees at once the 
difficulty Miss Gushington had not considered, 
that if there is to be travel in Egypt, he may 
be expected to black his own boots on the 
journey, but also, the lady tells us,— 


‘** Proceeded to remark, with some asper- 
ity of manner, that he understood, from a 
gentleman’s gentleman of his acquaintance, 
who knew the place, that there was a good 
deal of going up rivers, in native boats called 
‘ Dabyers,’—that he begged to know ‘ whether 
he should find a proper pantry and steward’s 
room on board these here ‘ dabyers ;”’ and 
above all, whether or not there would be a 
‘* second table ’’ in the servants’ hall?’ A 
dreadful sense of the privations we might all 
be subjected to, rushed across my mind,—but 
it was a duty I owed to Corkscrew and to 
myself to face the realities of travel, however 
painful, and tostate the exact truth. ‘ Cork- 
screw!’ I said, ‘ pantries I am not prepared 
to promise or deny; but, as to ‘‘ second ta- 
bles,” I fear that there may be sometimes a 
difficulty in furnishing sufficient materials for 
a first! we may occasionally have little to 
va on it, save a haunch of crocodile, or a 

ozen pelican’s eggs!’ ”’ 


On board the P. and 0. steamer, where 
Mrs. Minikin requested during the voyage 
that she might be set ashore,—anywhere,— 
Miss Gushington was much stryck with the 
captain :— 


‘“A very pleasing, animated personage! 
He realizes my idea of what Christopher Co- 
lumbus must have been; full of dash and 
daring: I think I have an instinctive attrac- 
tion towards members of his profession, so 
open-hearted, frank, and free-spoken! As 
companions none are superior to them.”’ 


Arrived at Alexandria, a terrible blow fell 
on Miss Gushington. The faithful Minikin, 
‘‘already put upon more than she had ever 
ought to abear,’’ resenting an attempt on the 
part of one of the donkey-men to lift her into 
the saddle, gave warning on the spot, and her 
return-passage was paid that she might rejoin 
the excellent Corkscrew in Brook Street. 
‘¢ Attached servants are such real treasures ! 
—trifles should never induce one lightly to 
deprive one’s self of the inestimable comfort 
of their affectionate ministerings.’’ But Miss 
Gushington met with a hospitable friend in 


. Alexandria, and she engaged a dragoman. 


Her friend advised her to select a humdrum- 
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looking man, reported faithful and conscien+ 
tious, but says Impulsia :— 


‘That long upper lip! that contracted 
forehead ! surely, in the constant guide and 
attendant on such a journey, one requifes 
sumething beyond the mere vulgar virtues 
which would recommend a London butler, 
One asks some spark of the ethereal fire of 
poetry ! some of the energy of genius and ro- 
mantic daring! I have just seen a person who 
unites these characteristics in a peculiar de- 

ree. I think he will suit me exactly. He 
is a Greek ; his name, Dimitri; a noble-look- 
ing being, in full Albanian costume. He 
realizes my notion of what Lord Byron must 
have been, in the first flush of his romantic 
manhood. I think I see a certain degree of 
narrow prejudice in Mr. T.’s mind; he does 
not seem to share my predilection for the noble 
Grecian people, and even expressed a positive 
antipathy to Dimitri. Some foolish story ex- 
ists, which weighs more than it ought with 
Mr. T.—a report that Dimitri had killed 
and eaten his last master, on an unfortu- 
nate journey to Khartum, when provisions 
unexpectedly ran short; such a self-evi- 
dent calumny! ‘That grand head,—that 
classic profile is a sufficient guarantee of its 
falsehood! As he stood before me, in a fine 
martial attitude, leaning on an arm-chair, as 
though it had been a ‘ sounding shield,’ I 
could not help fancying that to a poet's ora 
painter’s eye, we might have sat fur Dido and 
Aineas! Dear little Bijou seems to have 
taken an unconquerable prejudice against 
him.”’ : 

How Miss Gushington and Dimitri ap- 
peared as Dido and Aineas to a painter’s eye, 
the author of the Diary shows whimsically 
with her pencil, the prejudice of dear little 
Bijou not being forgotten. 

The next picture represents the table 
d’hdéte at Cairo, where the confiding lady is 
seen making friends with the MacFishy fam- 
ily :— 


‘* Unprotected as I am, and in some meas 
ure unused to battle with the hostile array of 
unforeseen contingencies, the protection of 
Mr. MacFishy, and the companionship of his 
amiable wife and daughter, are advantages 
for which I cannot be tuo grateful. The hus- 
band is silent and abstracted, but with much 
of the dry and ‘ pawkie’ humor of his coun- 
try. He recalls to my mind some of those 
delightful characters thatfigure on the graphic 
page of the Great Northern Magician. Rich- 
ard Monyplies and Bailie Jarvie come with 
irresistible force to my recollection as I gaze 
upon his astute yet benignant countenance : 
Mrs. MacFishy is a most excellent, motherly 
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creature,—perhaps not refined in appearance 
or manners, but full of good-humor and kind- 
liness. 

‘‘T own that, in my present mood, the con- 
ventional elegancies of what is called in the 
world’s jargon ‘‘ good society,” have lost 
much of their potent influence; worth, good- 
ness, a certain spice of refreshing original- 
ity, combined with intellectual superiority, 
strength of will, and a dash of boldness, have 
a singular power to rivet the imagination and 
fill the mind. These qualities combine to 
render Mr. Andrew MacFishy, junior, a very 
delightful companion, Without much reg- 
ularity of feature, or height of stature, his 
appearance is, nevertheless, singularly pre- 

ing. The nose is slightly ‘ retroussé ;’ 
the eye lively, and, as it were, conquering in 
expression ; there is a general air of self-re- 
liance, and readiness to meet all emergencies 
in his appearance; the contour of his head is 
remarkably bold and resolute ; the hair, of 
that bright, energetic hue called ‘ Highland 
red,’ which [ own I think characteristic and 
becoming. Ile has hitherto devoted his very 
superior talents to the study of that great 
palladium of our liberties—the law. Young 
as he is, he already writes himself W. S.— 
or ‘ Writer to the Signet,’—a place of great 
trust, I am told, in the Scottish legal ranks. 
Altogether, he is a very remarkable young 
man, and realizes in some degree my idea of 
the Cid.” 


What horror of the night attended the ar- 
rival of the Indian mail! what tragedy sealed 
the fate of Bijou! and how Dimitri stood 
before the lady for the last time ‘ in the at- 
titude of Ulysses relating his shipwreck to 
the Princess Nausicaa,’’ only the pen and 
pencil of the chronicler shall tell. But the 
journey was to be continued :— 


‘¢ Mr. MacFishy is never very communi- 
cative, and of late has been wholly occupied 
with preparations for our voyage. I agreed 
at once to all the provisions of a little con- 
tract which Mr. Andrew has drawn up with 
friendly celerity and professional acumen, as 
to the terms on which I should become a 
member of their party up the Nile. They 
undertake all*the trouble of the arrange- 
ments, and assign to me a nice little cabin, 
about six feet long and two wide, in which 
(with a little contrivance) I have made my- 
self pretty comfortable. In return for these 
advantages, I pay in advance half the ex- 
penses of the hire of the dahabich, or boat, 
as well as half the cost of the daily expendi- 
ture. 

‘I consider this truly liberal on their 
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which I have a natural aversion, and the 
comfort and respectability of such efficient 
protection, render it to me a most satisfac 
tory arrangement. We have all laughingly 
agreed to a clause which Mr. MacFishy has 
added, to the effect that whoever tires of the 
voyage, and separates voluntarily from the 
party, must forfeit his or her share of the ex- 
eR. 

‘* Poor Corkscrew! when I look at our 
floating home, I cannot help smiling at the 
idea of the luxuries he could not dispense 
with! Pantries, scrvants’ halls, second ta- 
bles! How fortunate it is that I did not ex- 

him to the numerous little inconven- 
1ences of Egyptian travelling ! 

“Our boat is a raft, with a one-storied 
cottage on it. ‘ Forward,’ as it is technically 
called—or as I should deseribe,—in the little 
front yard before the cottage-door—the Arab 
sailors sit and row the boat ; there also they 
eat, drink, sing, sleep, say their prayers, and 
often throttle each other. 

** ¢ Aft,’—or, as I should say, behind,—you 
descend one step into the cottage parlor ; op- 
posite you is the door into a passage which 
runs to the stern, and on each side of this are 
our little cells or cabins. They are all very 
small, including the parlor; but then we 
have the top of our house for a pleasant 
ee with an awning and benches; 

ere we spend the day, enjoy the delicious 
breeze, watch the Arabs at their oars, count 
the wild geese flying over our heads, or the 
cranes standing wmeditatively on the muddy 
shallows. We often run aground, but we 
get off again, with much cursing and swearing 
on the part of the rais (or captain), a fine, 
prophetic-looking man, who quite realizes 
my ided of Balaam. We run permanently 
agrovew for the night, as near a village as 
we can, for the convenience of buying goat’s 
milk, eggs, and pigeons. 

‘¢ Then all the women in the village come 
down to fill their water-jars, and to stare in 
at our windows, and all the dogs come down 
to bark at us. Then the boatmen begin their 
songs, and eat their dried dates and nasty 
messes, and soon after throttling commences, 
and sometimes continues far into the night. 

‘¢ Such is the tenor of our existence. The 
seene is ever spirit-stirring and suggestive, 
and I enjoy my present life more than [ can 
say, in spite of the slight inconveniences of 
my little sleeping apartment, the narrow di- 
mensions of which have caused some triflin 
accidents: such as my putting my h 
through the window-pane in the act of turn- 
ing round in bed, and finding my foot in the 
water-jug on waking yesterday oe 
The only drawback to my pleasurable feel- 


parts, as, although they are a numerous) ings is witnessing the peculiar effect of the 
arty, and I am alone, the emancipation climate on poor Mrs. MacFishy, which I have 
ea all pecuniary disputes and worries, to before alluded to, and which appears to me 
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to increase the farther we remove from Cairo : 
it takes the form of a sort of stupor, attended 
occasionally by light delirium.’’ 


And then there was the picnic at the Pyr- 
amids, where ‘‘ Mrs. MacFishy was more than 
usually affected by the enervating influence 
of this climate,” and the picnic at Thebes, in 
the tomb of King Rowdedowses the Fifty-sev- 
enth, where Miss Gushington was subdued 
and saddened by the increasing evidences of 
Mrs. MacFishy’s awful infirmity. 


‘¢ Alas! I can no longer hide from myself 
the fact, that she is almost always in a state 
of inebriety. How I could so long be blind 
to this circumstance astonishes me when I 
reflect on the past, and yet it ought not to 
surprise me, since I perceive that her own 
family are apparently still unconscious of the 
dreadful fact. I know not what course to 
pursue ; sometimes I resolve to speak to some 
member of the family on the subject; at 
other moments I shrink from the responsibil- 
ity of rudely tearing the veil from their eyes ; 
it is such a delicate matter to touch upon! 

‘¢ To-day we visited the far-famed Necrop- 
olis of Thebes, after first paying homage at 
the feet of those world-wonders, the so-called 
Memnonian Colossi. What stupendous re- 
flections do these grand forms call up in the 
thoughtful mind! Thousands of harvests 
have sprung and ripened at their feet, while 
these mute guardians of the fertile plain have 
watched with stony eyes the revolving glories 
of, etc. 

‘¢ [The editor has again taken the liberty 
of curtailing the eloquent expression of Miss 
Gushington’s admiration for Egyptian art. 
Her enthusiasm has perhaps carried* her too 
far in the last passage ; the statues in ques- 
tion having little or no face left, the expres- 
sion ‘ stony eyes’ is more poetical than ap- 
propriate. } 

‘‘ JourRNAL ConrTINvED. 


‘«« After a hurried glance at magnificent 
Medinet Habo, which I trust I may have an 
opportunity of seeing in detail upon our re- 
turn, we mounted our steeds, and set off for 
the Necropolis. Accustomed as I am to asso- 
ciate with that name the chaste and mournful 
elegance of our suburban cemeteries, I was 
at first somewhat disappointed in the aspect 
of the place,—a sandstone hill, burrowed in 
every direction by deceased monarchs. But 
the interior of these tombs repays the visitor 
for the trouble, and sometimes the difficulty, 
of exploring them, being full of interest, and 
curious paintings, and bats. 

«« We picnicked in the entrance of a tomb, 
that of King Rowdedowses the Fifty-seventh, 
of the 18th Dynasty, a person dl believe) 


highly deserving of the interest and respect 


he inspires amongst those historians to whom 
his virtues and exploits are well known. . 

‘‘ In spite of the efforts of Mr. Andrew to 
enliven our party, it was not as cheerful as 
might have been expected in such a locality. 
Mrs. MacFishy was, I regret to say, decidedly 
‘ elevated ’ very early in the afternoon ; her 
daughter, Euphemia, startled us continually 
by the most fearful shrieks, occasioned by the 
fitful visits of some large insect of the moth 
kind, which infests these tombs, and which— 
Mr. Andrew assured us—is called by natural- 
ists the Be-he moth. Moreover, we had occa- 
sion for even graver alarm, in the midst of the 
repast, on Mr. MacFishy’s suddenly turnin 
pale, and solemnly assuring us that he ha 
reason to believe he was actually sitting on a 
scorpion! Most fortunately it proved to be 
the sting of a less venomous creature, painful, 
but not dangerous.” 


How Impulsia Gushington’s eyes opened 
to more infirmities of the MacFishys, and 
how she quitted them with a withering 
glance and majestic gesture at a village on 
the Nile, near Edfou, the pictures and the 
diary next show. Alone in that village the 
fair Impulsia was in a most unprecedented 
and bewildering situation. But her courage 
rose with the occasion; she bargained with 
the villagers, and in tranquil delight we now 
see her riding upon a placid camel through 
the open plain. Another camel bears her 
luggage. The merchant and his friend, who 
own the camels, walk in advance, two ‘‘ mild 
Nubians (for so Herodotus designates the gen- 
tle people)”’ merrily trot by her side. 


‘The lovely scene, the balmy air, the 
sense of freedom, the relief from hatetul as- 
sociations, all combined to soothe and calm 
my spirit. I contrasted these gentle deni- 
zens of the Desert—their courteous salaams 
and poetical forms of address—with the vul- 

r rudeness of my late companions. I com- 
pared the flat conventionalities of civilized 
existence—with the piquant charm of my 
present situation. 

‘*] fell into a delicious trance, half slum- 
ber, half reverie. I could have journeyed 
thus forever! ”’ 


Most comical is the change when from this 
passage and the picture to which it pertains 
we turn the Jeaf, and behold the camel with 
his tail up plunging over the desert in un- 
gainly gallop, while the hapless Impulsia, 
lifted from her seat by the tremendous 
bounds, grasps the horn of the saddle, and 
is carried along ‘‘in the well-known but 





critical posture which Mlle. Eulalie Vol-au- 
Vent assumes in the Courier of St. Peters- 
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burgh, or the Wild Horse of the Prairies, at 
Astley’s Theatre.’’ She loses her hat, her 
parasol, and more. The mild Nubians have 
gone off with the other camel.and the lug- 
gage that it carried. More awful still, when 
fainting and falling on the sand she has ter- 
ribly torn her dress, but aroused to conscious- 
ness, has taken it off to mend, because she 
carries in her pocket all the necessary little 
matters that will enable her to repair the 
damage, she falls asleep over the work, and 
even her dress is stolen from her lap. We 
next see the ill-fated lady in virgin modesty 
as she appears in her crinoline before an as- 
tounded village sheikh. 


but I had reason to be thankful 
that I had escaped with life—and an under- 
petticoat. Such, literally, was the extent of 
my possessions. I had divested myself of 
the dress in order to mend it, intending to 
put it on again ‘immediately, but, falling 
asleep sa suddenly, I remained in what may 
be termed cos/ume’s simplest expression, except 
that I had accidentally retained the struc- 
ture that supports the upper garments—the 
‘ hoop,’ ‘ cage,’ or ‘ crinoline.’ 

‘¢] sat down in this terrible emergency to 
reflect on the course I should pursue. My 
purse was gone.—I had no money to buy 
other clothing supposing that in this wretched 
village such arn £8 were to be bought, which 
I knew was improbable. It was true that in 
this delicious climate the absence of clothing 
was likely to prove less inconvenient than— 
on the first blush of the matter—might be 
supposed ; but there were other considera- 
tions, which will naturally suggest them- 
selves to the sensitively delicate mind. How 
was the impropriety of my appearance to be 
obviated? I had read of ladies in similar 
circumstances letting down their back hair, 
and finding it an efficient substitute. Godiva 
is a memorable instance of the success of this 
expedient. But then I must 0 te that 
her hair was longer and more abundant than 
mine. which hardly reached my shoulders. 

‘* Was there a chance of my being able to 
recover my lost property? I remembered to 
have been told that the sheikh, or chief, of 
every village, however poor, was a sort of 
magistrate ‘ au petit pied,’ with power to in- 
vestigate, and authority to punish, any theft 
committed within his jurisdiction. No doubt 
even this small village owned an official dig- 
nitary of this sort ; I determined to seek him 
out and make my complaint. 

‘¢ With timid footstep and faltering heart, 
such as the illustrious lady—to whom I have 
alluded above—must have owned, on first 
emerging from her palace and descending into 


fhe had robbed me of everything I 
possessed ; 





the silent streets of Coventry, I crept forth 
from my cave and ventured into the village. 
It was a wretched collection of hovels, with 
few and poor inhabitants. Some women re- 
turning from the well, with their graceful 
water-jars on their heads and their dirty cot- 
ton veils held by one corner in their teeth,— 
a few idle beys, who with the sprightliness 
of childhood flung stones at me,—these were 
the only living souls I met, and I rejoiced to 
find that my denned appearance seemed to 
excite in them neither surprise nor curiosity. 

‘I looked about me, and instinctively 
singled out, as the sheikh’s abode, a house 
of superior pretensions to the rest, inasmuch 
as,—though the upper part, containing the 
inevitable pigeon-cote, was built of clay and 
pottery, like the others,—the lower part was 
principally of stone. The door stood invit- 
ingly open ; I entered. 

‘¢ The sheikh—a venerable old man with a 
long white beard and an enormous green tur- 
ban—was seated in domestic comfort on his 
humble divan, smoking a long chibouque, 
with his coffee, etc., besidehim. Stretching 
forth my hand in suppliant guise, I began, 
in the best Arabic I could muster,—which 
consisted only of a few isolated noun-sub- 
stantives, such as ‘bad Arabs,’ ‘ robbers,’ 
‘ clothes,’ ‘ camel,’—to explain my situation 
and implore his assistance. 

‘‘T think he had been dozing when I en- 
tered. As he gazed upon me, his eyes and 
mouth gradually widened to an inconceivable 
extent, whilst out of the latter rolled an ap- 
parently illimitable volume of tobacco-smoke, 
which irresistibly reminded me of that charm- 
ing story, ‘ The Fisherman and the Geni,’ the 
delight of my innocent childhood. At length 
he drew a deep and sonorous inspiration, ut- 
tered a loud shriek, and, scrambling to the 
farthest corner of the divan, drew himself 
up into the smallest possible compass, where, 
trembling and staring, he began muttering 
invocations to Allah and the Prophet. 

‘‘T distinctly heard the word ‘ afrit’ in 
his prayer, mas immediately guessed that he 
had taken my unexpected, perhaps peculiar 
appearance, for that of an evil spirit! 

The desire of all chivalrous men and sym- 
pathizing women must be to see the fair Im- 
pulsia extricated from this difficult and most 
embarrassing position. 

But if they would see that and learn also 
what more befell her, they must turn to her 
Eothen in the Diary itself. The book is the 
merriest of Easter Extravaganzas, the pic- 
tures almost better than the text which, skil- 
fully read aloud in a home circle, will afford 
an April night’s entertainment of as hearty, 


wholesome mirth as only one book in a thou- 
sand furnishes. 





$16 CAN THERE BE REUNION? 


From The Episcopal Recorder. 
CAN THERE BE REUNION? 


Tue following facts, now almost forgotten, 
may be not without a bearing on this point : 

On the 4th of July, 1859, several Southern 
bishops, with a number of clergy and laity, 
met near Chattanooga, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, for the purpose of inaugurating the 
proposed University of the South. The pro- 
ceedings, according to a report published at 
Atlanta, Georgia, began as follows :— 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Green of Missis- 
sippi, then rose and said, that it was proper 
after singing the praise of God, to pause and 
listen to his holy word—he would, therefore, 
read a chapter, not inappropriate to the oc- 
casion which called the assembly together. 

«« 'The chapter selected by the Rt. Rey. Pre- 
late, was the twenty-second of Joshua. It 
recites how the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, received their 
inheritance on ‘ the other side of Jordan :’ 
and how, when their enemies were all defeated 
and they had returned to their homes, they 
‘built there an Altar by Jordan, a great 
Altar to see to.’ It describes the indigna- 
tion of Israel, and the expostulation of their 
deputed elders against what seemed to be an 
act fraught with rebellion, and hostile to the 
peace and unity of brethren, and the earnest- 
ness with which any such intentions were dis- 
claimed. They had said, ‘ Let us now pre- 

re to build us an altar, not for burnt ofler- 
ing nor for sacrifice, but that it may be a 
witness between us and you.and our genera- 
tions after us, that we might do the service 
of the Lord—that your children may not say 
to our children in time to come, Ye have no 
part in the Lord.’ 

‘* The reader added no comment to this well- 
chosen Scripture—elready every heart was 
full. For these first spoken words expressed 
the thought of all, that not in malice or in 
mischief, not in rebellion or in disaffection 
had we come together beneath the blue sky ; 
that so far from rearing an altar of discontent, 
we had met with a just pride in our common 
heritage, with an abiding devotion in our 
common faith, with more than a brother’s 
love to the tribes more numerous and more 
favored than ourselves, separated from us by 
the hills and streams of our common home. 

«Such thouglits as these found their utter- 
ance in the Je Deum which was next sung 
by the assembly; for St. Ambrose’s words 
become us well when we realize the commu- 
nion of tle Saints. Prayers were then offered 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama’ 
and the Gloria in excelsis. was chanted by the 
cuinpany. 





‘‘The Hon. G. B. Duncan next took the 
stand, and after some introductory remarks, 
proceeded to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He also gave, by request, a his- 
tory of the flag used on the occasion. 

“ The flag was made, he said, by the ladies 
of that city where our independence had its 
rth. The staff was cut by Millard Fill- 
more when President of the United States, 
from near the grave of Washington, and pre-. 
sented, at his request, to the owner by Lieut. 
Gen. Scott. This flag had been borne at the 
mast of one of our national vessels, it had 
waved upon the breezes of Europe and of 
Asia, of the Mediterranean and the Nile ; its 
folds had been displayed upon the lonely 
Sinai, and amid the sacred localities of Je- 


rrusalem. 


*¢Such was the banner under which we 
rallied. At the conclusion of these remarks, 
‘ The Star Spangled Banner ’ was played by 
the band. 

“The Rt. Rev. James HI. Otey, D.D. 
Bishop of Tennessee, then stood forth as 
the orator of the day; his address appears 
~ se these pages, and forms the most valua- 
ble portion of this record. 

‘* Various emotions were stirred as the Rt. 
Rev. Speaker uttered his earnest words. The 
reference, with which he happily began, to 
St. Paul’s claim to Roman citizenship, re- 
minded us all that the patriot was not of ne- 
cessity lost in the Christian; that holding 
aloft the cross of Christ, we need not blush 
to place beneath it the Stars and Stripes ; 
that after the echoes of the hills had been 
awaked with the lofticst strains of Christian 
praise, it is not unfitting to bid them pres- 
ently give back the animating notes of free- 
dom’s songs. 

‘* No Christian could fail to sympathize with 
the speaker in his positions, that ours is a 
government intended for Christian people, 
not for Mormons and Atheists, and that be- 
neath all law must lay the great foundation 
of public virtue and the fear of God. None 
could fail to catch somewhat of his enthusi- 
asm, as he not so much boasted, as confessed 
with words and gestures of humblest grati- 
tude, the benign and conservative influence 
which the Church, whose vows are upon us, 
has always exercised in our land; as he 
spoke of the work to be done in this nation, 
and of the members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as the men to do it. 

‘Thus far the flag hung idly from its 
staff; but when the bishop began to speak 
of our country and the love all good men 
bear it, a breeze came to stir the Stars and 
Stripes ; and still, as he proceeded to de- 
nounce the thought, that we would come 
with holy words upon our lips to plot mis- 
chief against our brethren, the flag waved 
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more proudly than hefore, seeking the per- 
son of the speaker, and causing his words to 
come, as it were, from the midst of its folds. 
As the oration progressed, warm, tears filled 
many an eye, and would not be repressed. 
At its close, the band struck up‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ and the company rose to their feet. 
Many hastened to thank the orator for the 
just expression he had given to their senti- 
ments, then all dispersed, and might be seen 
in friendly groups still prolonging the pleas- 
ant theme.”’ 


Bishop Otey’s address, as printed and cir- 
culated by the board, contained the following 
remarkable passages :— 


‘¢ If any people upon earth may refer the 
distinguished privileges, which they possess, 
to the favoring hand of God, we are that 
people. When we review the prominent 
events of our history, we realize that the hand 
of the Lord has wrought mightily and won- 
drously for us; that it was he who endued 
our counsellors with wisdom, and our war- 
riors with courage, to meet in conflict one 
of the most formidable powers of the earth, 
and to pass with success and honor through 
the dangers of so perilous an encounter, to 
the achievement of Independence; to the 
high and glorious distinction of a name and 
a place among the nations of the earth. 

‘* A little more than seventy years (the 
period allotted to the age of man) have.passed 
away, since the clouds of war rolled darkly 
over all our land, the thunders of battle re- 
verberated along our hills, and the crimson 
vesture of the plains showed where brethren 
had met in mortal strife. A nation’s free- 
dom was the prize for which they struggled. 
The God of armies beheld the contest, dis- 
cerned its merits, and determined on which 
standard victory should rest. 

‘« These expectations have been largely ful- 
filled. We are all of us here to-day wit- 
nesses for our Fathers, that they have done 
well for us in all that they have done. We 
are, also, witnesses for God, in the acknowl- 
edgement we make of his favor extended to 
them, and continued to ourselves. If my 
tongue ever denies the debt of gratitude, 
‘may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth!’ If my hand ever refuse to strike 
in defence of our birthright of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, secured by the’ sacrifices of 
our Fathers and the blessing of God to my 
countrymen, ‘may mine arm fall from my 
shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from 
the bone! ’ 

‘¢ Contemplating in our country the rapid 
increase of its settled territory, the variety of 
its resources and richness of its different prod- 
ucts ; beholding the increase of a population 
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which spreads aeross the entire continent 
from ocean to ocean, and fills up nearly 
twenty-five degrees of latitude ; considering 
our commerce Renecrahing every sea, and our 
flag flung out to every breeze, well may we 
say ‘ what hath God wrought!’ ‘ What na- 
tion is there so great, who hath God so nigh 
unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we ¢all upon him for?’ 

‘* Gratefully, then, do we cherish the mem- 
ory of those, by whose exertions and sacri- 
fices we enjoy the countless blessings which 
belong to freedom, who gave freely of their 
treasure, even to the last shilling, and poured 
out their blood like water to secure us our 
rich inheritance. Let us at the same time 
remember him who is the Giver of victory, 
and by whose favor alone we can hope to fe- 
tain the blessings transmitted to us. 

‘‘ These fears are not imaginary. See al- 
ready the violence and bloodshed which at- 
tend the popular elections in our large cities ? 
See the portentous collisions between the au- 
thorities of the State and the General Govern- 
ment! At this very hour, on the anniver- 
sary of that day when the men of the North 
and of the South stood shoulder to shoulder, 
and pledging each to the other ‘ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ hurled 
defiance at a nation the proudest and strong- 
est in the world: at this very hour, in some 
of the States, public sentiment insults the maj 
esty of law; public opinion, fired by fanati- 
cism, and led on by religious intolerance, re- 
sists the laws enacted by the authority of 
Congress, and invested with all the sanctity 
which the most solemn forms of legislation 
can throw around them, and confidently boasts 
that they shall not be executed. 

‘¢Tt matters little what individual law be 
thus resisted : the precedent once established, 
we may ea the subversion of all just 
authority. We have no standing armies to 
overawe our citizens and accomplish the be- 
hests of irresponsible power : we have trusted 
for the maintenance of our freedom, and of 
that law on which it depends, to the moral 
sense of the community, and not to physical 
coercion : let that moral sense be corrupted, 
and what must result? The law is a dead 
letter, and freedom is an empty name. 

‘¢T must now notice an intimation that 
this movement wears the appearance of sec- 
tionalism ; an apprehension that it may, how- 
ever, without design, tend to weaken the 
bands of this Union. 

‘I repel the unfounded suspicions. It 
is supported by no act, or sentiment, or 
word, of those who originated this enter- 
prise, and have labored for its accomplish- 
ment up to the present hour. I must meet 





this apprehension, not out of regard to those 
;Who would willingly entertain it, but of 
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those whose love to the Union makes them 
tremblingly alive to the semblance of any- 
thing inimical to its perpetuity. 

‘* Why should this enterprise be deemed 
sectional rather than national ? 

“Ts it because we have used the name 
‘Southern University’? The name is one 
of convenient description ; it is no party war- 
cry, no sectional word; all such inter- 
pretation we utterly disclaim. 

‘Ts it because it is to be founded ona 
Southern soil, and must promote chiefly the 
interests of those contiguous to it? 

‘* Some geographical position it needs must 
have. The very nature of the case requires 
it to be in our midst. Its location looks sim- 
ply to the wants of a region greater in extent 

y 7,280 square miles, than the original thir- 
teen States of the Union: a region whose ur- 
gent necessities can be met only by an insti- 
tution set up within its borders. 

‘‘ Do we any wrong to our brethren, do we 
violate any pledge of friendship or brother- 
hood, do we evince any jealousy or distrust, 
when, in the discharge of a solemn responsi- 
bility, we provide for our own, and seek to 
elevate the society of which we are mem- 
bers? 

** We affirm that our aim is eminently na- 
tional and patriotic; and as such, should 
eqmmend itself to every lover of his country. 
We rear this day an altar, not of political 
schism, but an ‘ altar of witness’ that we are 
of one faith and household. We contemplate 
no strife, save a generous rivalry with our 
brethren, a8 to who shall furnish this great 
Republic the truest men, the truest Chris- 
tians, and the truest patriots. 

** Again, I repel the suspicion, because of 
its injustice to our brethren of the North. 
Not a bishop, clergyman, or layman, to whom 
this subject was mentioned at our last Gen- 
eral Convention, but, so far as is known, ap- 
proved the object, and heartily bade its pro- 
Jectors ‘ God speed.’ 

**T appeal to the well-known conservative 
character of our Church to rebut this ground- 
less suspicion. 

‘It is cause of devout thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God, with every member of our Church, 
that our last General Convention, which met 
in Philadelphia, on the eve of a most excited 
election, avoided all disturbing questions, 
transacted its business with calmness, sepa- 
rated in Christian harmony, and by a unani- 
mous vote appointed its next meeting in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

‘* These facts discountenance the idea that 
Southern men, in devising the plan of a 
Southern University, have contemplated evil 
to this Union. We regard this university as 
an institution of conservatism: we consider 
that its influence will be used to still the wa- 





ters of agitation, to quench the flames of 
strife, and diffusing intelligence, sanctified 
by piety to bind the discordent elements of 
party into a union stronger than steel and 
irmer than adamant. 

‘* For my brethren in the Episcopate, and 
for myself, I repel the suspicion to which im- 
aginary fears have given birth. Will the 
sons of those who fought and bled in the cause 
of liberty, lift a voice or hand against the 
union of these States? There are some of 
us here to-day, in whose veins flows the blood 
of men who fought in almost every battle, 
from Saratoga to the disastrous repulse at Sa- 
vannah, and the crowning victory at York- 
town. And when we shall be found, under 
color of religion, hatching treason against the 
union and peace of these States, may desola- 
tion roll its wave over our habitations, and 
our names be swallowed up in infamy !” 


No one can doubt the honesty of Bishop 
Otey, or of the great body of those by whom 
his address was issued. And the very fact 
that convictions so strong were changed may 
give us some ground to hope that the convic- 
tions, equally strong, now avowed by the 
same persons, may be also reversed. If the 
opinions of 1859 could be abandoned, so may 
the opinions of 1863, 


From The Saturday Review, 11 April. 
THE SULTAN IN EGYPT. 


Arter one of those great diplomatic strug- 
gles which modern historians love to chroni- 
cle, the Sultan has acted on his own judgment, 
and has gone to visit the Pasha of Egypt. It 
appears to have pleased the English ambas- 
sador to insist that the Sultan should not go, 
and therefore the French and Russian ambas- 
sadors naturally insisted that he should go. 
In the days of the great Eltchi, things would, 
if we may credit Mr. Kinglake, have gone 
differently. He would have given a quiet 
smile, and the whole views of the Sultan and 
the Pasha and the Turkish court would have 
changed, and the base opposition of the rival 
Eltchis would have been baffled. Either our 
present Eltchi is not so imposing to look at, 
or the Turks are tired of attending to Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, or the Sultan has counted 
the cost of disobedience, and determined to 
run the risk. It must have struck many 
readers of Mr. Kinglake’s history to wonder 
what would have happened if the Turks had 
simply dared to face all the consequences of 
bearding the great Eltchi. It is like asking 
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what would happen if the Speaker were to 
name a member of the House. No one can 
tell without trying. But we may be permit- 
ted to suspect that the result would not be 
very overwhelming. The whole system of 
diplomatic coercion by the personal influence 
of a domineering, skilful, imposing represen- 
tative is apt to fall to pieces if only those to 
whom it is applied are pigheaded enough not 
to look at the majestic spectacle, but to go 
their own way, and take their chance of what 
may ensue. The English ambassador is said 
to have opposed the present excursion of the 
Sultan ostensibly on the ground that it would 
cost half a million of money, and really, per- 
haps, because the Sultan and the Pasha might 
together hit on some common policy that 
would not suit England. Very likely the 
ambassador was right. It isa pity that the 
Sultan should throw away a sum of money 
which, if applied properly in paying interest, 
might give comfort and security to English 
bondholders ; and the English ambassador 
probably knows what is good for Turkey much 
better than the Sultan does. But the Sultan, 
if he has a policy of his own and has the 
courage to pursue it, is master of the situa- 
tion. No frowns or smiles of diplomatists 
can prevent his squandering half a million of 
money on a tour of Eastern ostentation, or 
forming projects which may separate him 
still further from the West, and add a new 
element of complexity to the intricate ques- 
tion of the fate of Mohammedan Europe. 

It would make little difference whether the 
Sultan went to Egypt or not, and whether he 
spent or sayed a sum which in former reigns 
would have soon been frittered away on the 
imperial harem, were this excursion a mere 
freak, and not an indication of a new and set- 
tled policy. However much we might learn to 
interest ourselves in the contests of Constan- 
tinople if we had local experience or could 
trace them in detail, we cannot at a distance, 
and regarding them as a whole, feel any very 
keen interest in their fluctuations, or affect 
to undergo any profound humiliation if our 
Eltchi is occasionally disappointed, and the 
serene smile of some other Eltchi prevails for 
the moment. But if those who should know 
best are not mistaken, the Sultan means to 


Christian money—into which the Porte has 

drifted. He wishes to return to the old ways 

of his people and his line. The strength of 

the Mohammedans for twelve hundred years 

has been twofold. They have shown intense 

belief in their religion, and a perfect willing- 

ness to fight. The Sultan does not wish that 
they should lose these sources of strength. 

The West—with its improvements, and its 
equality of creeds, and its offers of money, 

and its diplomatic contests—is a Dalilah that 
will. cut the Turk’s hair and then laugh at 
the victim. Accordingly, the Sultan aspires 
to bind the Mohammedan world once more 
together, to knit the Pasha in bonds of closer 
friendship to him, and, above all things, to 
get together a strong, well-appointed, trust- 
worthy army and navy. Animating the zeal 
of his Mohammedan subjects, and equipping 
an effective body of resolute troops, he, reck- 
ons on attaining something like an indepen- 
dent position ; and so firmly has he clung to 
the idea, that he has managed to bring over 
some of the ablest of his advisers to his way 
of thinking. Fuad Pasha, more especially, 
who a short time ago was the most strenuous 
opponent of any expenditure that could lead to 
financial embarrassment, is now said to be one 
of the most eager supporters of an increase in 
the army at any cost. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Turkish Government has any 
intention of altering its policy towards its 
Christian subjects. It will probably be as 
lavish of promises and as sparing of perform- 
ance as it has always been. It will be much 
more foolish than it has the credit of being if 
it ventures on any acts of violence or injustice 
which will impose on the European powers 
the duty of interference. Of course the Sul- 
tan runs the risk that his supporters may go 
much further than he wishes, and that Mo- 
hammedan zeal, if ever fanned into a flame, 
may burst forth with ungovernable fury. 
This, and numberless other risks—the risk of 
offending European friends, of provoking new 
enmities, of plunging into the abyss of finan- 
cial difficulties—he must run, and is content 
to run, because he will thereby, as he hopes, 
avoid what he considers the greater danger 
of his Government being diplomatized and 
civilized out of existence. 





change the groove in which the affairs of Lis 
empire have for some time been running. 
He does not like the complete dependence on 
Christendom—on Christian statesmen and 


We are by no means sure that he is wrong. 
| His great present peril is that he is threat- 
‘ened by his Christian subjects, and by the 


| Christian States which are, in a greater or 
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less degree, dependent on him, He has to 
keep down the Christian population in Tur- 
key itself, which he would probably have no 
great difficulty in doing, and he has also to 
meet the hostility and the attacks of the 
Christian populations that fringe his borders. 
Greece openly covets Thessaly and Albania. 
Servia sends princesses and senators to pro- 
claim her wrongs in Western Europe, and 
collects men and drills soldiers for an im- 
pending war. Montenegro has been saved 
from destruction by European interference ; 
and a scheme is said to be on foot for hand- 
ing over the principalities to a Russian prince. 
It is a very intelligible policy for the Turks, 
at such a crisis, to say that they see no help 
in diplomacy, and in varnishing themselves 
over with a little thin veneer of sham civiliza- 
tion. They must fight, and they will fight. 
If Greece tries to get Thessaly, a Turkish 
army will be there to keep Thessaly safe, A 
Turkish army will hold Montenegro in sub- 
mission, and will make Servia know that the 
fortress of Belgrade belongs to their masters 
and superiors in arms. The Turk has not 
taken to civilization; but he ean still fight. 
The end of pretending to be civilized is only, 
he thinks, to get bewildered and helpless, 
and it is much better to say openly that he 
trusts only in Allah and his sword ; and that, 
as to railways, and diplomatic contests, and 
tight trousers, they are a mystery and an 
abomination to him. The European powers 
could in a moment crush all the strength the 
Sultan could put forth; but then it is by no 
means certain that they would do so. The 
experiment of Navarino is not likely to be re- 
peated. And the real security of the Turk 
is not that he is obedient and pliable, and 
bends before the frowns, or melts at the 
smiles, of this or that Eltchi —it is that the 
European powers cannot afford that he should 
be swept out of Europe. It is their jealousy 
of each other that keeps him there. Nor 
would their motives for supporting him be 
lessened by his maintaining in his own do- 
minions the supremacy of unquestioned force. 
Neither England nor France can afford to 
punish Turkey for coercing Servia by allow- 
ing Russia to occupy Constantinople. If, 
indeed, the Turks were guilty of gross and 
repeated barbarities, or made war merely 
to plunder and massacre their neighbors, the 
great powers might prefer to arrange a parti- 
tion rather than submit to such an outrage on 








Christendom. But if the Turks are moder- 
ately cautious, and only use their strength 
where they have a good ground for doing so, 
they may assert their supremacy in arms for 
a considerable time, without giving the Eu- 
ropean powers any motive to interfere which 
shall preponderate over the strong motives 
that impel them not to disturb the arrange- 
ments that exist. It would tend greatly to 
strengthen the probability of such a policy 
succeeding, if Egypt followed in the same 
path, and if the Sultan could feel sure that 
the Pasha would prefer the triumph of the 
head of his religion and race to the gratifica- 
tion of his personal ambition. If to secure 
this is the object of the Sultan’s visit, it is 
not wonderful that the diplomatists of Con- 
stantinople attach some importance to it. 

It is true that the Sultan, by adopting the 
policy ascribed to him, is sailing into the vast 
ocean of a gigantic insolvency. But the ter- 
rors of this ocean seem, probably, much less 
toa Turk than they would do to us. The 
Porte would lose very little by repudiating 
its engagements. One of the fancies of the 
English public in recent years has been to 
lavish money on Turkey, and the Turks can 
hardly borrow enough to please the capital- 
ists of the West and the Greeks, who make 
a profit by the loans. The English Govern- 
ment has given, almost by accident, a ficti- 
tious value to these investments. Two Un- 
der-Secretaries of State have been prominently 
and largely concerned, before accepting office, 
in money affairs connected with Turkey, and 
the desire of the Government to support Tur- 
key has been so sincere and profound that the 
finances of the Porte are talked of with a kind 
of half-sanction on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as if they were under the protection 
and regulation of England. This is, to a 
great degree, an illusion. Turkish finance 
and Turkish loans stand really on their own 
merits, and the use which the ‘Turks now pro- 
pose to make of the money they borrow is to 
start a large army, and not to put their 
finances straight. They calculate that they 
can prolong their political existence by fight- 
ing, more readily than by paying their way. 
This notion ite highly vistastaf ul to Ing: 
lish statesmen and bondholders ; but it is not 
by any means certain that it is a mistaken 
one. In the end, there will, in all probabil- 
ity, be a great crash ; but, before it expires, 
the Ottoman empire may still show some- 
thing of its ancient barbarian vigor. 
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From The Economist, 11 April. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE ITALIAN 
KINGDOM. 

Tue troubles under which a large section 
of our people are suffering at home, and the 
varying fortunes and exciting issues of the 
contest in America, have placed in abeyance 
for a time the deep interest which we habit- 
ually feel in the prospects of restored Italy. 
That country herself, too, has been quiet 
since Garibaldi’s expedition, and has done 
nothing to call attention to her affairs,—and 
that is always a hopeful sign. In truth, 
there is much in her condition to warrant 
hope, though undeniably also much to give 


cause for grave anxiety. We will begin with, 


the last features of the case. 

In the first place, the anomalous con- 
dition of Rome and Venice keeps up a per- 
petual source of irritation and danger. Dis- 
contented, suffering, and unattached, miser- 
able themselves and seeing their brethren 
happy, prosperous, and sanguine around 
them, alien in Government and administra- 
tion, and vehemently desired by the people 
of whom they ought to form a part,—they 
act as the presence of a foreign body acts in 
the human constitution ; they prevent re- 
pose and they menace outbreak, In the next 
place, brigandage in the Neapolitan States 
still makes good its ground. Scarcely any 
real progress has been made towards putting 
it down. Ten miles from Naples in every 
direction neither travelling nor residence is 
safe. Deputies have passed months in that 
city, and have been unable to visit their con- 
stituencies at the distance of a couple of days’ 
journey. This brigandage is maintained en- 
tirely from Rome are is Bourbonite in its 
character. The bands of robbers are in fact 
lawless guerillas, in the pay and acting under 
the orders of Francis II., issuing from the 
Roman frontier to lay waste and to slay, and 
retreating when hard pressed to take shelter 
under the double xgis of the Pope and the 
French army. ‘To clear a country of such 
Tuffians under these circumstances would be 
difficult for any one, even for the most skilful 
and resolute administrators. Now the Pied- 
montese administrators are not skilful. And 
this brings us to the third gloomy feature in 
Italian politics. La Marmora, who for some 
time has been at the head of affairs in the 
Neapolitan provinces, though an able and 
honest man and an excellent war minister, 
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has not shown himself competent to deal 
with the Civil Government of a disturbed and 

semi-civilized: district, and it is not easy to 
find any better man to succeed him. The 
fact is that the state of Italy at present re- 
quires, and will for some years require, a 
body of administrators of unusual talent and 
experience, —and such men do not exist. 
None of the Italians, except the Piedmontese, 
have had any opportunity till within the last 
two or three years of learning this difficult 
and delicate art ; and the habits of the Pied- 
montese were formed in too narrow and too 
small a school to qualify them for dealing 
with questions so large and interests so com- 
plicated as those now committed to their 
charge. It is one thing to manage a small 
and insignificant state, and another to man- 
age a kingdom which has expanded nearly 
to the dimensions of an empire, full of in- 
congruous elements and surrounded by spe- 
cial embarrassments. Thus far the Italian 
politicians, though admirable Parliamenta- 
rians, have not as a rule, made firm or mas- 
terly governors. And in the last place, their 
monarch, except as a soldier of zeal and cour- 
age, has no kingly qualities, and, indeed, 
scarcely any good quality at all. He is not 
a wise ruler ; he is not a loyal master ; he is 
not a worthy gentleman ; he is easily led, and 
he is led by women. He is, in fact, almost a 
greater difficulty to his country than either 
France, Rome, or Venice. 

But a danger still graver than all these 
remains hehind—a danger that besets most 
young and struggling states—viz., embar- 
rassed and inadequate finances. Few nations 
have had greater difficulties to meet at the 
outset than the Italians. Their expenditure 
is regularly far larger than their income ; 
and it is by no means clear how they can 
either diminish the former or increase the 
latter. Their existence depends upon their 
power to keep up a large and well-appointed 
army ; for they have the first military power 
on the Continent for an encroaching, capri- 
cious, and dictatorial protector,—and the 
second military power for a vigilant and im- 
placable foe. They must be powerful, or 
they are lost. But this indispensable army 
is the greatest imaginable dtain on their re- 
sources. At present their finances stand 
thus: At starting they had to consolidate the 
already existing debts of the various states 
which they absorbed, as well as to borrow 
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further sums in 1859-60-61, amounting to 
about £40,000,000, and implying an annual 
burden in the shape of interest of £2,400,- 
000. On the Ist of January, 1863, there 
was a deficit of £15,000,000, and the ex- 
pected deficit for the current year, including 
the interest on the new loan just contracted, 
will be £16,000,000 more. The annual or- 
dinary expenditure is £32,840,000, and the 
annual ordinary revenue £21,840,000, leav- 
ing an apparent annual deficit of £11,000,- 
000. This is a frightful budget, no doubt. 
Minghetti hopes to meet it partly by the loan 
(just taken by Rothschild), which is to bring 
in £28,000,000 to the Exchequer, partly by 
the gradual sale of public domains, Church 
property, etc., and partly by the regular im- 
provement of the ordinary revenue, -which 
appears certain in fact but incalculable in 
amount. How far these hopes are over-san- 
guine we will not take upon ourselves to de- 
cide. Under any circumstances the balance 
sheet is not one which a finance minister can 
contemplate without anxiety. 

The favorable features of the case are 
these: In the first place, freedom has brought 
its usual results of energy and enterprise. 
Everywhere torpor is giving way to activity ; 
industrial occupations are taking a bound 
forward such as was never seen in the old 
sleepy days of restriction and oppression, and 
the Italians, many of them at least, are by 
nature industrious as well as frugal ; ships 
are building, railways opening, and tariffs 
liberalizing. The receipts of revenue are 
steadily increasing, and the whole country 
wears an aspect of life and prosperity which 
strikes even the passing visitor. If it can 
only have peace, Italy bids fair to be one of 
the richest and most flourishing nations in 
the world. 

Then for the present they have both a de- 
cent ministry and a definite and settled pol- 
icy. Ratazzi'is gone—overthrown by public 
indignation and by the sure operation of his 
own complicated and inconsistent intrigues. 
Garibaldi has retired to his farm, a wiser and 
a sadder man, and will probably not again 
disturb his country’s quiet. Farini has been 
obliged to resign the cares of office, to which 
his health was no longer equal. His succes- 
sors, among whom Minghetti and Peruzzi are 





the two most eminent, are honest and able 
men, without being either brilliant or re- 
markable. They are well supported by the 
Chamber, and have clear ideas and resolute 
intentions as to the course which it behoves 
them to pursue. They have no desire to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe. Satisfied that 
sooner or later both Rome and Venice must 
fall to the Kingdom of Italy,—but satisfied 
also that they cannot now seize either of 
them forcibly,—they are resolved to await 
the fulness of time and the opportunity which 
never fails those who have at once patience, 
vigilance, and promptitude. At the same 
time, knowing that not only their safety but 


-their completion depends upon their strength, 


they are resolved to be ready to meet any 
emergency, and to make the most of any op- 
portunity that may turn up. They have an 
army of nearly 400,000 men, which General 
La Marmora is gradually disciplining to be 
one of the finest and most efficient in Europe. 
This is, of course, a fearful drain upon their 
resources at present, but they trust that it 
will repay its cost tenfold at some future 
time. They believe that the time cannot be 
far distant when the great unsettled questions 
of Europe will come up for solution ; and 
that when that day arrives, the monarch who 
is master of 400,000 well-armed and well- 
officered troops will be an ally whom every 
one will court, and who, therefore, will be 
able to command his own terms. Their 
terms will be Rome, Venice, and the secu- 
larization of the Papacy. 

The programme seems a rational one, and 
if followed out unswervingly by firm states- 
men, and undisturbed by Garibaldian or Maz- 
zinian intrigues, ought ultimately to secure 
their end. Two pressing questions are: How 
long will their finances be able, through 
either the agency of loans or of taxes, to en- 
dure the burden of their vast expenditure ?— 
and, How long can the tranquillity and prog- 
ress which are indispensable be compatiple 
with the existence of a system of brigandage 
organized and protected in the very heart of 
the country? The continued residence of 
Francis II. at Rome commits the pope, and 
almost the French, to what is virtually a 
state of actual but unavowed hostility to the 
Italian Kingdom. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LIFE IN THE TROPICS.* 

Tue Tropics give us something like a pic- 
ture of the antediluvian world. The heat and 
moisture, with the consequent luxuriance of 
vegetation in ‘* tangled overgrowth,”’ the 
violence of the storms, and the ferocity and 
hideousness of many animal forms, mark out 
these equatorial regions as very striking, very 


picturesque, very interesting, but not very 


agreeable as a residence. Unless we are 
young, robust, and adventurous, it is pleasant- 

er to read of such regions in our milder Eu- 
rope, and to visit them in imagination, follow- 
ing the adventures of others. And this jour- 
ney Dr. Hartwig enables usto make through 
his excellent compilation from the works of 
various travellers. We can wonder at the 
heat without sweltering, and at the deluges 
of rain without getting wet through. We 
read with interest, unalloyed by personal dis- 
comfort, that while the fall of rain in Europe 
is only about thirty inches in depth during 
the whole year, in the Tropics it is eight feet, 
and on the coast of Malabar even as much as 
twenty-three feet. We plunge securely into 
the sombre depths of the primitive forest, 
with its vaulted roof of varied leaves and blos- 
soms, damp, oppressive, silent—the home of 
the lion, the jaguar, and the venomous snake 
—and compare it with our own delightful 
solitudes of tree and shrub. We follow the 
windings of its rivulets and watercourses as 
we pass from one missionary station to an- 
other. In our woods we can, if we are young 
enough and curious enough, reach the top- 
most branches of any tree. There is no blos- 
som or fruit we cannot pluck. But in the 
primitive forests—say of the Brazils—where 
the matted bushropes, climbing along the 
trunks and branches, extend, like the rigging 
of a ship, from one tree to another, and blos- 
som at a giddy height, it is frequently im- 
possible to reach these flowers, or even to dis- 
tinguish to which of the many interlacing 
stems they belong. The tiger-cat and the 
monkey may be able to accomplish the feat, 
but it would be hopeless for man to attempt 
it. On this point Dr. Hartwig delivers a 
naive challenge to the sceptical reader. ‘If 
any one,’’ he says, ‘‘ should be inclined to 
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tax his description with exaggerations, let him 
try to pluck the flowers of the lianas, or to 
ascend by climbing their flexible cordage.” 
It is not eminently probable that the most de- 
termined sceptic will quit Europe and hurry 
to the Brazils for the sole purpose of making 
such anexperiment. He will be content with 
Dr. Hartwig’s vivid description, and believe 
everything that is required by him. 

The magnificence of tropical vegetation has 
often been painted in glowing rhetoric. Dr. 
Hartwig adds much interesting information to 
the rhetoric. Among the valuable products 
there is one to which attention was recently 
called in the Cornhill Magazine, and which 
we in Europe ought assuredly to cease won- 
dering at, and commence the urgent inquiries 
which may lead to its introduction as a regu- 
lar article of commerce. We allude to the 
coca leaf. Tea, coffee, tobacco, spices sink 
into insignificance beside this invaluable leaf, 
which is the first necessity of life to the In- 
dian, who is never seen without his leathern 
pouch containing the leaves and a small box 
of powdered lime. At least three timesa day 
he rests from lahor to chew his ambrosia. 
Carefully removing the midribs of the leaves, 
he masticates them into the shape of a small 
ball, called an aculhco. Then, repeatedly in- 
serting a thin piece of moistened wood, like a 
toothpick, into the box of unslaked lime, he 
introduces the powder which remains attached 
to it into the acullico, until the latter had ac- 
quired the requisite flavor. This lime miti- 
gates the bitterness of the leaf, the flavor of 
which is like that of bad green tea. 

The marvellous properties of the coca are, 
first, its power of strengthening the digestion 
in a way no other tonic can approach ; and 
next, its power of preventing asthmatic ef- 
fects in the rapid ascent of high mountains ; 
and, above all, its efficacy as a substitute for 
food. In this latter quality we have the sur- 
prising testimony of Tschudi, the traveller, 
in addition to that of many others. He men- 
tions that an Indian, sixty-two years of age, 
was employed by him during five consecutive 
days and nights in laborious excavations. 
During the whole period he never ate any- 
thing, but every three hours chewed half an 
ounce of coca, and kept the acullico constant- 
ly in hi§ mouth. Nor did he require more 
than two hours’ sleep during the night. 
When the labor was finished, he accompa- 
nied Tschudi during a ride of twenty-three 
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leagues over the mountain plains, constantly 
running alongside of the nimble mule, and 
never resting but for the purpose of making 
an acullico. When they separated, he de- 
clared himself perfectly willing to do a simi- 
lar amount of work if he had a plentiful al- 
lowance of coca. In the Cornhill Magazine 
we were told of a scientific investigation of 
this marvellous plant, which fully bore out 
the statements of travellers: and, if used 
only as a tonic, there is no drug now im- 
ported which would be so valuable to a dys- 
peptic people like that of Europe. 

Everything in the Tropics is on a grand 
scale. In that region,— 


**Ou homme est la souris du tigre,’ 


the very ants are formidable. ‘I have no 
words,’’ says Schomburgk, ‘‘ to describe the 
pain inflicted upon me by the mandibles of 
the ponera clavata, a large and fortunately 
not very common ant, whose long black body 
is beset with single hairs. Like an electric 
shock the pain instantly shot through my 
whole body, and soon acquired the greatest 
intensity in the breast, and over and under 
the armpits. After a few moments I felt al- 
most completely paralyzed, so that I could 
only with the greatest difficulty, and under 
the most excruciating tortures, totter towards 
the plantation, which however it was impos- 
sible for me to reach. I was found senseless 
on the ground, and on the following day a 
violent wound fever ensued.’’ . The tiger one 
may generally avoid ; in fact, he avoids man, 
except under the stern pressure of necessity. 
But the ant is fearless, implacable, indestruc- 
tible. Armies of them rush out upon the 
unwary intruder who has disturbed their 
hills ; and when they have once laid hold of 
your skin you may tear their bodies from 
their heads before the dreadful mandibles re- 
lax. 

Nor are the serpents agreeable neighbors, 
although the danger from them is much ex- 
aggerated. On penetrating for the first time 
into a tropical forest, the traveller is moved 
by many strange and conflicting emotions. 
There is mystery and terror and delight. 
The luxuriance of vegetation, the mighty 
giants clasped by python folds of enormous 
creepers, bearing numerous parasites on their 
knotty arms, the abundance of blossoms 
charming to the sight and fragrant to the 
smell, the brilliance of the plumage of the 
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birds flitting to and fro, and, with these, the 
dim terror which cannot be repressed that 
some dreadful serpent may be coiled up amid 
the tangled roots, or concealed beneath the 


leaves—these all assail the traveller. But 
familiarity removes the terror. Experience 
proves that snakes are very little more to be 
feared in the tropical than in the European 
woods. The reptiles are less numerous than 
is generally supposed, and few of them are 
dangerous. They avoid man, and, unless 
actually trodden on, seldom bite. Dr. Rus- 
sell examined forty-three species in India, and 
found only seven were poisonous. Dr. Davy 
examined those of Ceylon, and out of twenty 
species only four were poisonous, and only 
two of these were capable of inflicting a mor- 
tal wound. The venomous snakes are indo- 
lent in their movements and easily avoided. 
They generally crecp away without disputing 
the path, not being ready to squander their 
venom without necessity :— 


‘* But although accidents from venomous 
snakes are comparatively rare, yet the conse- 
quences are dreadful when they do take place, 
and the sight of a cobra or a trigonocephalus 
preparing for its fatal spring may well appall 
the stoutest heart. 

‘* Prince Maximilian of Neu Wied, having 
wounded a tapir, was following the traces 
of his game along with his Indian hunter, 
when suddenly his companion uttered a loud 
scream. He had come too near a labarri 
snake, and the dense thicket prevented his 
escape. Fortunately, the first glance of the 
distinguished naturalist fell upon the reptile, 
which, with extended jaws and projecting 
fangs, was ready to dart upon the Indian, 
but at the moment, struck by a ball from the 
prince’s rifle, lay writhing on the ground. 
‘The Indian, though otherwise a strong-nerved 
man, was 80 ae by fear, that it was 
some time before he could recover his self- 
possession—a proof, among others, that it is 
superfluous to attribute a fascinating power 
to the venomous snakes, as the effects of ter- 
ror are quite sufficient to explain why smaller 
animals, unable to flee the impending danger, 
become their unresisting victims, and even 
seem, a8 it were, wantonly to rush upon de- 
struction. Thus Poppig saw on the banks 
of the Huallaga an unfortunate frog, which, 
after being for some time unable to move, at 
length me. I a desperate leap towards a large 
snake, that was all the time fixing its eye 
upon it, and thus paid the confusion of its 
senses with the loss of its life.’’ 


It is curious that the dreaded rattlesnake 
has a determined enemy in the hog, before 
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whom its courage vanishes in a quite ludi- 

“erous manner. The hog himeelf seems to re- 
joice in his power. He scents the rattlesnake 
from afar, and his bristles start up with ex- 
citement, as he approaches the retreating 
reptile, seizes it by the neck, and, greedily 
devours it, without touching the head. As 
the hog is the invariable companion of the 
settler in the backwoods, the rattlesnake 
gradually disappears before the advance of 
man ; and in a century or more it will proba- 
bly be extinct. Even the cobra has its hunter, 
not in the hog, but in the mongoos, or Indian 
ichneumon. But the cobra is no coward. 
Accustomed to scare the leopard, he is not to 
be scared by the little mongoos; on the con- 
trary, he rises with swelling neck and flaming 
eyes ; but the mongoos is too swift and dex- 
trous—avoiding the stroke of the projecting 
fangs, the mongoos leaps on the cobra’s back, 
and all is over. 

When the traveller far inland meets with 
crabs, which he always associates with water, 
he puzzles himself as to how these crabs can 
live upon the distant hills for which they 
seem 80 little fitted. His surprise increases 
if some night during the spawning season he 





observes an army of these crabs quitting 
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their mountains, on a journey beachwards, 
for the purpose of depositing their eggs in 
the sand. On such an expedition, the crabs, 
impelled by the mysterious storge, cannot -be 
stayed. With energetic patience they over- 
come every obstacle—house, rock, or other 
body. They want the ingenuity which would 
suggest their going round the obstacle; but 
with a powerful stupidity they scale it. 
Having reached the limit of their journey, 
and having deposited their eggs in the sand, 
their parental anxieties cease, and at once 
they commence the return home. They set 
out after nightfall, and steadily advance until 
the dawn warns them to seek concealment 
among the stones and rubbish, where they 
remain until the stars once more invite them 
to pursue their course. When they reach 
the coast, they are in prime condition for the 
table, and it is then they are taken. On their 
return home they are poor, exhausted, and 
despised. 

We have indicated the nature of Dr. Hart- 
wig’s book, and have only to add that it is 
compiled with great skill, and written in a 
clear and agreeable style. It is seldom that 
we have occasion to notice a more satisfactory 
work of the class to which it belongs. 





A Moa has been seen in New Zealand. A Moa 
is a walking bird about eight or nine feet high, 
hitherto believed to be extinct, and seen by a 
miner in one of the gold diggings some time be- 
fore the mail left. It was seen by him while sit- 
ting at a camp fire, and mistaken at first for 
aman. The miner next morning followed its 
track—which showed three claws, and, about a1 
foot behind, the mark of a pad, and behind that 
again of a spur—for a long distance, but at last 
lost it. A Mr. Rees has offered £500 for the bird, 
*¢ alive or dead,”’ and there is.still hope of secur- 
ing it for Professor Owen.—Spectator, 18 April. 


“ Crime trees in the Hesperides.” 
—Love’s Labor Lost. 


And cramming your pocket with the leaves in- 
stead of the pippins, as some readers from the 
best writers seem never to carry anything away 
but a profusion of words. Some, like myself, are 
twig-pluckers, carrying off a sentende here and 
there ; just a trifle better than the mere foliage 
men, as the bough may have fruit upon it, and 
may be planted as well as plucked, and so bear 





fruit elsewhere. 





Gop’s Boox, Man’s Boox.—I hesitate not to 
say, that I derive from Revelation a conviction of 
Theism which, without that assistance, would 
have been but a dark and ambiguous hope. I see 
that the Bible fits every fold of the human heart. 
Tam a man, and I believe it to be God’s book, 
poggy it is man’s book.—Arthur Henry Hal- 
am. 


“A youtu of folly, an old age of cards,’’ 
—Pore. 


Or perhaps of proverbs : which of the two you 
can only predict if you happen to know whether 
the folly has been of the passionate or the frivo- 
lous order. Coleridge writes of 


“¢ That sad wisdom Folly leaves behind ;’* 


but it is by no means every description of effer- 
vescence that leaves this particular residuum. 


‘*HE snapped at the shadow, and dropped his 
bone.”’ —AKsop. 


If you should ever find it necessary verbally to 
assert your social rank, do it gracefully, and do 
not forget you’re a gentleman, in trying to prove 
that you’re one. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MANNERS. . 

Manners are to morals what the form is 
tothe substance. Archbishop Whately says, 
somewhere, that no man can read better than 
he usually speaks in daily life; and, accord- 
ing to that principle, the perfection of read- 
ing in each man is to read as he naturally 
converses. Anything beyond this must be 
mannerism — everything short of it must 
be needlessly defective. In the same way, it 
might be said, looking at manners from the 
highest point of view, that the perfection 
of manners in each individual is to behave 
as he feels. True, his feelings may be far 
from the ideal standard of feeling, but, such 
as they are, their exact transcript, in his out- 
ward behavior, will be the best manners of 
which he is capable. For if he affects a 
higher level, the affectation—in manners, the 
cardinal vice, peccatum peccatorum—will peep 
out somewhere; and if he takes a lower 
level, it is only an affectation of a different 
sort. In one case, he unduly exalts himself ; 
in the other, he virtually depreciates his 
neighbor. Nevertheless, society, always 
practical in its requirements, decrees that, 
if a man’s feelings are all they should be, so 
much the better for him and for all parties, 
but if not, the next best thing is that the 
outward and visible form of the invisible 
and absent graces should be as pleasant. as 
possible. If the pitcher contains nectar, it 
is well; if not, still let the form be_as per- 
fect as it can. And society is right. The 
habit of doing the proper thing reacts upon 
the feelings. It is dangerous to stereotype 
bad emotions in the habit of ill-breeding. 
Your dog has an unfortunate propensity for 
biting. Try to stop him short at the growl- 
ing stage. Your horse is vicious. Be it so; 
but, at all events, prevent him from kicking, 
if you can. The habit of not kicking may 
cool his vice, and give time for reflection 
and the growth of calmer virtues. This is a 
doctrine which cabmen understand, and ap- 
ply with success to all but themselves. 

Leaving the more transcendental region of 
the exact relation of manners to feeling, it 
cannot be doubted that men gradually come 
to look upon manners as something distinct 
from mere feeling, something subject to rules 
of its own, having its own theory, and largely 
affecting the comfort and happiness of civil- 
ized life—as much, in fact, as petticoats or 
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crinoline. Every civilization has given birth 


to its own dress and manners, as every flora’ 


expresses itself in its own bloom. Every 
crisis in history, every revolution, has had 
its counterstroke in the general manners of 
the people. In all cases, the only ultimate 
principle which can be arrived at is, ‘‘ to do 
to others as we wish to be done by; ’’ but in 
all cases how, and how far, we can do 80, 
depends upon a variety of considerations 
arising out of the peculiar family life, the 
national character, and the artistic element 
in each case. The home feeling and grind- 
ing industry of Englishmen, coupled with 
their aristocratic institutions, the poverty 
and sun-baked pride of the idle and inde- 
pendent Spaniard, the courtliness and finesse 
of the social Frenchman, are marked by dis- 
tinctive manners. It is painful to acknowl- 
edge that the manners of our clodhoppers, 
their shuffling, lumbering gait, and the 
heaviness of their thought and speech, sug- 
gest nothing so much as their resemblance 
to their own cart-horses. On the other 
hand, our middle classes are too often con- 
sumed with the desire to be what they call 
‘¢ genteel,’ but what we should define as 
that quintessential’ form of vulgarity which 
consists in caricaturing external forms the 
sense of which they do not understand, and 
which, if they understood, they would not 
acknowledge as any standard of their own. 
In all this we speak of manners. For of the 
high qualities, moral and political, of the 
English people as such, we have a very high 
opinion. Englishmen who have not mixed 
freely with foreigners cannot realize the enor- 
mous difference between the manners of the 
lower and middle classes in England and 
those of the same classes abroad. The Span- 
ish beggar dressed in tatters takes his hat 
off to his fellow-beggar, and addresses him 
with a grave courtesy, and a perfection of 
ease, Which any nobleman might envy, and 
assuredly no nobleman need wish to surpass. 
The courtesy, good breeding, and social tact 
of thé lower class of Frenchmen, though of 
a different kind, are, or until a recent period 
used to be, scarcely less remarkable. We re- 
member sitting at a table d’héte next to a lit- 
tle Frenchwoman of very humble birth. Her 
husband, she said in the course of the con- 
versation, was a bagman. She herself had 
worked in a provincial factory, and spoke of 
it with a simplicity which in this country 
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only accompanies the créme de la créme of 
high breeding. Her hands told the same 
tale, and she did not hide them. She was 
not pretty, nor was there the slightest at- 
tempt at fascination or flirtation. But her 
conversation was so maturally sustained and 
independent, her manner 80 delicate, amia- 
ble, and unaffected, her language so happy, 
her accent so pure, and her voice so well 
balanced, and agreeably modulated, that she 
might have sat without disparagement by the 
side of any countess in England. If this 
were an extraordinary exception, it would 
not be a fair one to quote. But we appeal to 
travellers, whether it is not the common type 
of the petite bourgeoise in France. Why is it 
that, in countries where we believe the moral 
condition and the political freedom of the 
mass of the populatiun to be more or less in- 
ferior to what they are in England, the sym- 
metry and development of each individual in 
himself as a human being should be so un- 
questionably superior? is it that the armor 
and panoply of rights which the ordinary Eng- 
lishman carries about with him to protect him 
against the encroachments of his neighbor, 
eat into his flesh and impede his motions, 
and therefore, that the foreign David with 
his simple sling is a more graceful being than 
the English Goliath, armed at all points? 
Oris it, as the French, for instance, compla- 
cently suppose, that they are the most com- 
pletely and rotundly civilized of all the na- 
tions of the world? These are questions 
which we leave to the discretion of our read- 
ers. 

But, whatever may be thought of the lower 
orders, it has been well said that, the higher 
we ascend, the more do the manners of differ- 
ent countries tend to coincide. The manners 
of the well-educated Englishman are not very 
different from those of the well-educated 
Frenchman. But, although the differences 
have become more refined and impalpable, 
they exist nevertheless. If we take the high- 
est class in the different countries of Europe, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the ex- 
act analogy between the manners and the 
genius of the respective languages in each 
case. The Frenchman’s language is symmet- 
rical, systematic, goes ‘straight to the point, 
is clear, epigrammatical, and contains the 
largest amount of small coin ready for imme- 
diate use in the smallest compass, of any liv- 
ing tongue. The French manner corresponds 
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exactly to the language. There is a certain 
harmony and system in a Frenchman’s be- 
havior, which, in extreme cases, becomes a 
cut-and-dried mannerism, though, as a rule, 
mannerism is too quickly detected and ridi- 
culed in France to hold its ground long. A 
Frenchman never seems to beat about the 
bush, but prefers going wrong at once, con- 
fident, if necessary, to be able to retrace his 
steps with ease and grace: hence, he seems 
much less afraid of committing himself than 
an Englishman. 4s his language is clear, so 
his manner seems candid, lest obscurity should 
savor of incapacity or design. And he adapts 
himself to all the little occurrences of life 
with the flexibility symbolized by the thou- 
sand little idioms which are the best crystal- 
ized sweetmeats of his native country. The 
Spaniard’s manner has the loftiness and mag- 
nificence of his native language. It is the 
manner of kings. He raises circumstances 
to himself rather than adapts himself to them. 
The curve and inflexion of his manner is the 
curve and sweep of his literature. It is es- 
sentially the ‘‘ grand manner’’ correspond- 
ing to the ‘‘ grand style.” He requires.a 
certain latitude to unfold his wings; and to 
chain him to the swift and epigrammatic ver- 
satility of the Frenchman would be like ask- 
ing Mr. Disraeli or the late Sir Robert Peel 
to address Parliament in the language of the 
gamin de Paris. If we turn to the English 
manner, we find the same analogy subsisting. 
The English language is essentially unsyste- 
matic, irregular, and practical. Its vocabu- 
lary is borrowed from all the winds of heaven, 
and marvellously compounded without any 
primary thought of symmetry or harmony. 
Throughout, in its formation, English is per- 
vaded with the utilitarian principle and has 
an eye to business. And hence it has the de- 
fects, but also, in its more perfect specimens, 
the beauties and excellences which always 
ultimately arise from the close adaptation of 
means toends. Noone can doubt that a tree 
is closer to nature than the most perfect 
statue ever carved. And a noble tree, al- 
though it has grown on the utilitarian prin- 
ciple of the closest adaptation of means to 
ends, has an artistic beauty of its own which 
some men would think superior to the finest 
work of human art. Without discussing the 
rival opinions, we hardly think it will be 
gainsaid that the difference between the two 
kinds of merit is precisely that which exists 
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between the French and English languages 
and the French and English manners. As 
the lower English manner is coarse in its 
rougher nature, so the higher English man- 
ner, when purified of its coarseness, is more 
simple, more natural—it is the manner of the 
summer lawn, and not of the reception room. 
The symmetrical French versatility and the 
French disposition for moral and conversa- 
tional fireworks seem too puerile to the Eng- 
lishman, while the Spanish grandeur seems 
too arrogant and impracticable: hence, he 
cultivates a golden mediocrity, a sort of mas- 
culine cordiality, always, in the best exam- 
ples, tempered with a slight reserve. No 
people profess more than the English to ab- 
hor the maxim which bids us live with our 
friends as though they might one day be our 
enemies, and none affect it more frequently 
in their outward behavior. Nor can it be 
said that in so doing they diminish the worth 
of their friendship: They save it, on the 
contrary, from many a mischance to which 
in less guarded natures it is liable. The 
Frenchman thinks, with ‘the characteristic 
“bah,” that a thing which requires so much 
attention is not worth having. And as he 
cannot do without it, he seizes hold of it, and 
smothers it on his breast. An Englisman 
thinks that a thing so well worth having de- 
serves all the attention in his power, and he 
had rather keep the flower of his friendship 
in iced water than to stifle it in his hands. 
So far, the best English manner seems to us 
to be in many points superior to that of other 
countries. 

But there is a crop of eccentricities and 
anomalies in second-rate English manners, 
which are very curious and sometimes very 
distressing, and which seem to be totally in- 
digenous. The chiefest is rather a positive 
defect than an eccentricity, and that is the 
almost total absence of any manifestation of 
a desire to please. In this respect foreigners 
have an unquestionable superiority. A well- 
bred foreigner will go and sit by another per- 
son without familiarity or assumption, and 
yet with an indefinable air over his whole be- 
ing expressive of a desire to please that per- 
son. He does not look self-satisfied—he does 
not look busy, nor anxious, nor important— 
he does it without fuss and with a certain 
reserve. Perhaps he looks grave, or perhaps 
there is the twilight of a smile, but in all 
cases his whole attitude seems to say, ‘I am 
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glad to have met you. What topic can we 
discover most pleasing to yourself? And if 
we cannot discover anything very wonderful, 
still it isa pleasure to sit in your company 
for a few minutes.’’ How different is this 
from the smug, half-playful, half-silly, half- 
conceited, half-shy, half-arrogant, evangelical 
manner of a certain class of English people and 
sucking clergymen, to whom we lately had oc- 
casion to refer! Here, indeed, there is a desire 
to please, not for the sake of pleasing, but 
only by way of alluring and enticing a lower 
animal—‘‘ an immortal soul ”’ they pretend 
to call it—secretly thought to be in a melan- 
choly plight, into the bliss of the sectarian 
fold. Hence all those airs and graces which 
resemble nothing so much as the contortions 
of a bird-catcher teaching young bulfinches to 
pipe. With thisexception curiously connected 
with the characteristically English absence of 
a desire to please for its own sake, as an es- 
sential part of high-breeding, is the strange 
infatuation of a large part of the younger 
generation to affect an air of indifference, 
varied only by fits of smirking, giggling, and 
flirtation, and the use of slang phrases, which 
supply the place of pleasant intercourse be- 
tween young people who would have enough 
to say, and could amuse each other much 
better by saying it, if they were not afflicted 
with the mania for being thought witty, and 
the dread of ever being thought in earnest. 
‘Lhus the young men of the present day seem 
to labor hard to be thought empty puppies, 
and the young women empty puppets. 
‘**Celui qui court apres l’esprit, attrappe la 
sottise.’” Doubtless we owe this in a great 
measure to the halo of cant with which the 
puritan party have contrived to invest the idea 
of earnestness. Yet if we look for the dis- 
tinctive feature of the best manner in foreign- 
ers, whom we twit with levity, it is precisely 
its pervading earnestness. And it cannot be 
denied that the last and most beautiful touch, 
the ideal varnish of perfect high-breeding, 
is, in fact, earnestness with symplicity. Ear- 
nestness is the outward and visible symbol of 
inward and invisible sincerity—the founda- 
tion of pleasant intercourse. To be in ear- 
nest is the first and last compliment we can 
pay to those with whom we deal. We there- 
by acknowledge that we respect them, with- 
out which no society is possible. And per- 


haps this will account for a fact which vain 
young fools often fail to comprehend— 
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namely, that so many accomplished women 
prefer much older men. A true woman pre- 
fers feeling to wit, and still more to its pre- 
tence. Nor does earnestness exclude mirth 
or glee. On the contrary, the true character 
of earnestness is to laugh if there is any- 
thing to cause laughter, and not to laugh if 
there is nothing to laugh at. In some Eng- 
lish manners, there is a suppressed irony— 
an ‘I could laugh, an’ I would, but it is not 
worth my while, or I think it vulgar, or I 
think it beneath my dignity, or beneath my 
office, or contrary to my religious opinions ”’ 
—which is the opposite of earnestness, and 
which is simply very bad breeding, because it 
is hollowand unamiable. A foreign woman, 
exquisitely polished and refined, who will 
converse with the utmost earnestness and 
grace upon any subject that interests her, 
will not hesitate to burst into a ringing peal 
of laughter, should anything particularly 
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thing very different from the conduct of some 
young people, who affect to disregard the 
feeling of their elders by laughing loud on all 
occasions and on the very slightest provoca- 
tion. Of course, the true freedom of earnest- 
ness is something very alien to the diplomatic 
reserve of certain circles, where people meet 
because they must, not because they wish it, 
and where every person watches every other 
person, bent not on pleasing or on being 
pleased, but on snapping up something to 
turn to account in favor of one party or 
against another. All this may be n 

and inevitable, but it is the exact opposite 
of good manners, the essence of which is to 
beget mutual pleasure. The subject is in- 
deed inexhaustible. We will only add that 
as, in pictures, the clodhopper is satisfied 
with a sign-post, the pawnbroker with any- 
thing that pays, while the artist sighs after a 
higher ideal, so the same principle exactly 





tickle her fancy. This, however, is some- 


applies to manners. 





GILBERT A-BECKET’S POLKA SONG, WHEN THAT 
DANCE WAS FIRST MADE POPULAR 
IN ENGLAND. 


Qur nunc dancere vult modo, 
Wants to dance in the fashion O, 
Discere debet—ought to know 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe. 
One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 


Polkam jungere, virgo, vis? 
Will you join the polka, miss? 
Liberius—most willingly, 
Sic agimus—then let us try. 
Nunc vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 


Tum laeva cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, and then t’other way : 
Aspice retro in vultu, 
You look at her, and she looks at you, 
Das palmam, 
Change hands, ma’am, 
Celere—run away—just in sham. 


*¢Herops, bloody-hunting, slaughter men.’’ 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


Some critics seem to massacre the innocents 
indiscriminately,— 


** Those guiltless babes of Bethel slain by guess,”’ 





to use old Lord Stirling’s words. Others go 
their rounds like conscientious Lycurgus-police- 
men, fancying that they do the state of literature 
‘* some service ’’ by putting out of the way what 
they imagine to be monstrosities, malformations, 
and puny children,—often, however, maki 
horrible mistakes. Alexander the Great woul 
have had no chance with them, on account of 
that well-known twist in the neck, which they 
would have twisted a little further ; and poor 
Byron, the champion and poet of Greece, would 
have ‘‘ gone to it’ like one of Lance’s puppies, 
drowned far more satisfactorily for halting in one 
of his natural feet by the Lycurgus-policeman, 
than he was by Jeffrey for halting in his poetical 
ones. 





‘“* THE knight upstarted brave 
Out of the well wherein he drenched lay, 
* K * * * 
Like eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 
So new this new-born knight to battle new did 
rise, 
I wot not whether his revenging steele * 
Was hardened with that holy-water dew 
Wherein he fell.””—Srenser, Faery Queene. 


Admirably applicable to the case of Byron and 
many others. ‘The Lycurgus-well of the critics 
often proves to genius a bath or a baptism. Just, 
though severe, criticism invigorates ; stupid cen- 
sure almost consecrates ; as Ben Jonson says, 


«Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise,” 
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, From The Spectator. 
CURLS. 

‘‘ Beauty is but skin deep ’’ say old maids ; 
but then who is going to tear off the skin? 
Beauty is harmony, after all, and perfect har- 
mony is the highest effect even providential 
care can produce. Everything, however 
slight, that can aid beauty towards full de- 
velopment, is an addition to the small modi- 
cum of happiness existing in the world, and 
the lightest phase of fashion has of necessity 
its own artistic force. We record, therefore, 
with hope and not disdain, the fact that a 
change of fashion is possible in the matter of 
wearing the hair. Men, of course are to re- 
main as they have been for the last ventary, 
cropped like convicts, as if hair, like finger- 
nails and bad acquaintance, were chiefly of 
use for cutting. But women, it is said, are 
no longer to be condemned to a single fashion 
for the head—to bind down rich hair and thin, 
auburn and gray, black and flaxen, in the 
same Quaker plaits. According toa letter in 
the Scotsman, written evidently in the truest 
spirit of scientific research, the princess did 
enter London on the 7th March with two long 
locks curling about her neck, and the fash- 
ion has already found numerous devotees. 
We fancy the princess rather sanctioned than 
introduced the fashion, for the two locks had 
been worn before, and had received, indeed, 
probably from some club man, who has for- 
gotten the time when he recognized flirtation 
as the primary end of woman, the sneering 
nickname of ‘ follow-me-lads.’’ Be that as 
it may, the innovation is one to rejoice over, 
for fashion had grown almost as weary as 
human eyes of the existing mode of dressing 
the hair. All heads had been reduced by a 
tyranny which, unlike most such tyrannies, 
was not short-lived, to one dead meaningless 
level. Tall or short, fat or ‘‘ elegant,” with 
rich brown hair which would have delighted 
Titian, or with the sandy locks pleasant only 
in the eyes of an Arab, every woman was 
bound to plait her hair down in two flat 
bands stretching from the crown to below 
theear. Of course, on some few Greck faces, 
needing regular lines to be in keeping with 
their clean cut profiles, those plaits were very 
becoming, and, of course, also, there werea few 


faces which, from innate qualities of expres- 


sion—from thesunny flash, forexample, which 
transforms some few brunettes—could not be 
spoiled by any conceivable malarrangement. 
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But all women were compelled to the same 
hair, as they are still coerced into the same 
bonnet. The auburn wealth, which needs only 
to be unconfined to be perfect, but which is 
never seen in England except on the beach at 
a watering-place, was reduved to propriety 
equally with the light-brown chevclure, which 
looks so well thrown back from the head. 
Even “ sweet girl graduates with their golden 
hair,’’ which ought to fall in a row of ring- 
lets round the face, half hiding blue eyes, 
and making pursed lips look arch from the 
sidelong glance they ensure, were bound in 
the plaits which become only black-haired or 
matronly heads. Pale faces, which want a 
setting to the portraits, and round cheeks, 
which need only lines to break their effect, 
were formalized by one and the same ‘rule, 
and even damsels with high cheek-bones were 
unable to resist an edict which practically set 
those bones in a frame for all the world to 
admire before they saw the face. There are 
three hundred thousand girls in England 
whose fathers pay income-tax, and they have 
at least three hundred thousand sorts of face ; 
there are at least two hundred ways of ar- 
ranging the hair known to each of those girls ; 
and yet they were all condemned, under pen- 
alty of being pronounced odd, or peculiar, or 
outrée, the epithet varying according to their 
weight in society, to wear their hair alike. 
The uniformity of the bonnet is bad enough, 
but that is arranged by milliners, and is, after 
all, artificial; but to produce uniformity in 
hair, nature has to be twisted out of all spe- 
ciality, and, therefore, all natural grace. 
Hair which Heaven made to curl is rebellious 
when man makes it straight, and many a 
girl spends hours in the week in curing her- 
self effectually of one of her greatest gifts. 

If the example of the princess should amend 
this error only, London will be rewarded for 
its enthusiasm, and the nation for the £24,- 
000 which the ceremonial everybody rejoiced 
in and nobody saw, is, we perceive, to cost. 
‘« Follow-me-lads ’’ are not in themselves very 
pretty, though like any other fashion they 
become the princess, and they are exceedingly 
costly. A rich silk dress, we are told, is worth 
little after an evening with these curls resting 
upon its uppermost edge, and lace gets the 
aristocratic tinge a little too soon. The curls, 
too, alone, and therefore thin, are a little un- 
meaning, and spoil that richness of assy folds 
which constitutes, after all, that glory of wo- 
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man’s hair of which angels were afraid. But 
any innovation which is not avowedly French 
is a blessing, for it breaks up the curse of 
modern socicty—the taste for uniformity, 
whether in beauty or ugliness. 

Why should not the reform be carried far- 
ther? If the princess have but the spirit, 
she may break up the detestable routine once 
and for all, and if she cannot produce the 
dissimilarity which nature seems to prefer,— 
that unfashionable power making no two 
faces and no two leaves quite alike,—she may 
at least give the English female world the 
benefit of a double standard. All possibly 
may not follow her, for the highest class all 
over Europe keeps up uniformity ‘as a kind 
of test for caste, and uniformity needing a 
standard takes its patterns from French /o- 
rettes. But she would carry with her half 
the country, and a mere choice, the right to 
decide on the less ugly idea, would be a boon 
to our countrywomen. Suppose the princess 
tried a bonnet reconcilable in some faint or 
distant degree with the primary laws of art, 
with that one, for instance, which forbids the 
painter to paint an apple with a stalk twice 
as big as itself. Numbers might stick to the 
‘‘ spoon,” but then people with long faces 
might leave it alone, while people with short 
faces continued the much-admired design. 
At present both those whom it would become, 
if it could become anybody, and those who 
look in it like the faces one sees reflected in 
the back of a table-spoon, are equally con- 
demned to its use. Or suppose, by a daring 
invasion of milliners’ rules, her royal high- 
ness re-introduced the only bit of real drapery 
this age has retained out of all the costumes 
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its grandmothers were at pains to invent, the 
old three yards and three-quarters shawl. 
The courtiers of Paris might recoil, but the 
English lady would, at least, have the choice 
of giving herself gome height and rectifying 
the equalizing, and therefore destructive ef- 
fect of crinoline on all figures. That privilege 
seems at present reserved exclusively for the 
old. Or suppose, if instead of compelling the 
tall and thé short, the plump and the scraggy, 
alike to dine with bare shoulders, a great 
example revived with modifications the beau- 
tiful Josephine dress. As Josephine wore it, 
it was, perhaps, a little too beautiful for Eng- 
lish ideas or climate, but that defect any mil- 
liner would correct, and it is in itself artisti- 
cally perfect, the top of a riding habit thrown 
slightly open in front. Crinoline we dare 
not attack, for it will not be abolished ; but 
suppose there were two styles, & l’ Impéra- 
trice, covering half a sofa, and a @ la Prin- 
cesse, only wide. enough to give a graceful 
dignity to the figure without utterly conceal- 
ing the form. People straight from shoulder 
to heel would still have their prized defence, 
while those whom nature has made lithe 
might retain that lissom beauty which was 
the grace of girlhood till somebody in the in- 
terest of Sheffield developed crinoline into the 
*‘ cage.” It is a double standard that is re- 
quired, something to break up this horrible 
uniformity, this dressing of women, not to 
set off their God-given beauty, but to sell mil- 
liners’ goods ; and this the princess, if at the 
prayer of her sex she will but fight for a 
week, can give to those who for the past 
month have felt the prouder for her arrival. 





‘**TuerRE might be keener knowledge of human | 


nature ‘ than was dreamt of in their philosophy,’ 
which passed with them for commonplace,’’— 
Lockuarr, Life of Scot. 


Hazy readers are apt to take that which their 
understanding acknowledges as. true for that 
which their memory recognizes as old. It is just 
here that thorough and well-read criticism dis- 
tinguishes, and shallow criticism confounds, 


“La jeunesse, noble, grande, exaltee qu’elle est !? 
—ALPHONSE Karr. 

Oh, yes! Youth is full of grandeurs, generosi- 

ties, independencies of spirit, etc. etc. etc. ; but it 


is curious how many of these somebody, perhaps 
no longer young, often has to pay for. 

The next best thing to committing no follies is 
to commit none that we cannot fuirly pay for out 
of our own pocket. 


‘‘Sr. Perer’s at Rome seldom answers expec- 
tation at first seeing it, but enlarges itself on all 
sides insensibly.””—Appison, Travels in Italy. 


This is also partisularly the case with another 





temple, that of knowledge, to those who have been 
inside it for a little while ; a truth trite enough, 


, but I believe the simile is a new one. . 
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From The Saturday Review. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Tuere are few words that carry a heav- 
ier weight of dulness, or are beset with more 
annoying associations, than ‘‘ Explanation,”’ 
and the verb ‘* To Explain,”’ in all its tenses. 
We do not remember that the poets give them 
a place in the armory of Discord; but in 
their dull, hypocritical way, none deserve it 
better, for every so-called explanation induces 
some element of discordance and separation, 
and puts the speaker in a sort of opposition 
of sentiment or inclination to the hearer. 
The words have, no doubt, an innocent use 
as applied to things ; but when men come to 
explain a meaning that had previously seemed 
too clear, or to give an explanation of a 
questionable course of conduct, or to seek an 
explanation of a line of action which has dis- 
pleased them—above all, when, under the 
privilege of intimacy, there is a mutual un- 
folding of motives and intentions with the 
professed design of explaining away some 
chance coldness or difference—it is rare that 
mischief does not come of it. And as for 
truth, which is the professed aim, who was 
ever thoroughly satisfied with himself, whose 
conscience ever came out quite white and 
clean, after some tooth-and-nail explanation 
on some intricate, knotty point in which his 
feelings or passions have been engaged? The 
sense of failure after these encounters is, in- 
deed, so general that we believe the practice 
would be about given up by rational people 
but for a perversion of language which uni- 
versally prevails. Wherever neighbors and 
acquaintances do not quite hit it, wherever 
there is some slight breach or halt in inti- 
macy, the state of things is called a misun- 
derstanding. The affair is politely attributed 
to the respective parties not knowing enough 
of each other’s inner motives and opinions— 
it being assumed that the more people know 
exactly what goes on inside each other, the 
greater friends they will be. Now, of course, 
if ignorance lies at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty, an explanation has some chance of re- 
moving it; and thus the word ‘ misunder- 
standing ’’ suggests naturally the idea of 
explaining it away. But if misunderstand- 
ing, a8 we believe, always means collision, 
the recourse to explanation is manifestly 
absurd ; and that the word does convey this 
meaning, those at least will not doubt who 
have, on the other hypothesis, tried what an 
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elaborate explanation of themselves can do. 
Pure, untinctured mistake hag not much to 
do with human affairs out of novels. In fact, 
all minds brought into near contact are 
aware, except where the ties of a life-long 
family affection and unity of interests blind 
them, of certain incongruous elements and 
points of antagonism which untoward cir- 
cumstances occasionally bring into promi- 
nence. There is some quality in each unit 
of the most attached pair of friends, or even 
lovers, which is not acceptable or agreeable 
to the other,—which, when uppermost, 
causes a rub, and results even in a sense of 
mutual blame — but which need not cause 
any lasting disturbance if recognized for what 
it is, an inborn difference or defect, a spot 
come into sight. For collisions are passing 
things—even serious collisions ; if we weather 
the first shock, we may go on as before, 
merely learning a scarcely conscious lesson 
of caution. But in impulsive minds a desire 
arises to dosomething. Self has to be cleared, 
or another has to be called toaccount ; we must 
needs get at the bottom of things, and see 
where the fault lies, and once for all make 
things straight. Now, whenever this cray- 
ing arises, the friendship or familiarity has 
arrived at one of its inevitable hitches ; and 
it is certainly wisest to go round it, if possi- 
ble, not to make too violent efforts to remove 
what is deeper rooted and harder to shift 
than haste and inexperience will believe. 
Clashes of feeling or opinion must come, 
sooner or later, where there are hidden dif- 
ferences. The warmest friendship must be 
content with something short of absolute 
unanimity—must now and then endure tacit 
disapproval, must rely on a general estimate 
of conduct, must submit to be what it calls 
mistaken, while in reality there is as good an 
understanding as innate differences and op- 
posing views and interests will allow. 

Few persons are aware how seldom they 
act in the affairs of life on a formal array of 
reasons. All people who are fond of expla- 
nations have more than half their reasons to 
seek on the spur of the moment and in the 
heat of talk. In fact, men act on the prin- 
ciples that have formed their characters, but 
very seldom think of reasons till after an 
affair is over. Hence all sorts of temptations 
to be disingenuous. The mind must be very 
candid and transparent which comes out of 
one of these explanatory duels unconscious 
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of suppressions and special pleadings, and of 
glosses which a man may be sure his oppo- 
nent has seen more clearly than himself, 
and which may unduly lower his opinion of 
his sincerity.. When the Frenchwoman ex- 
plained that she wished for a divorce. because 
she could practise no virtue with the Dutch- 
man ; nobody would give her credit for the 
particle of truth which was possibly there. 
To persons who cannot follow the causes of 
your conduct intuitively, your reasons evoked 
at a moment’s notice are not likely to make 
matters better, or better understood ; for a 
reason which barely represents half your 
motives to yourself is sure to enter the other 
mind in such travestied guise as to convey 
nothing as you intend it. A man’s princi- 
ples may be good and the application of them 
nothing to be ashamed of, but he has found 
them hardly presentable without a little var- 
nish. In fact, motives of conduct are such 
complex things that they often refuse to be 
put into words. In private and individual 
cases, moreover, they may have no possible 
disgrace in them, and yet there may bea 
pardonable reluctance to proclaim them. 
Self-respect and want of appropriate lan- 
guage drive people in these predicaments to 
the hypocrisy of a higher ground than they 
have a right to. Sydney Smith, arguing 
with ‘‘a good, honest Tory,’’ on Catholic 
Emancipation, asks of what importance it is 
to him whether a Protestant or Catholic is 
made a judge? ‘ None,” is the disinter- 
ested answer; ‘‘ but I am afraid for the 
Church of Ireland.”” ‘* Why do you care so 
much for the Church of Ireland?” ‘TI do 
not care so much for the Church of Ireland, 
if I was sure the Church of England would 
not be destroyed.” ‘And is it for the 
Church of England alone that you fear? ”’ is 
the insinuating rejoinder. ‘* Not quite that,’ 
comes out at last, ‘* but Iam afraid we should 
all be lost—that everything would be over- 
turned, and that I should lose my rank and 
my estate.” In politics, a party may be 
made to explain itself in this fashion—ma 

be driven to a confession of selfish as well as 
public ends, without leaving a soreness be- 
hind; but there are a hundred private mo- 
tives and considerations in social life which 
will not bear such treatment, and which can- 
not be forced into words and made distinctly 
visible without a sense of humiliation, and 
yet which are quite as lawful as the Tory’s 
regard for his own estate. Conversation and 
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all social intercourse is carried on under the 
notion of a certain masonic comprehension 
more subtle than language, and nothing is so 
embarrassing to our candor and sense of 
truth as to find this freemasonry at fault. 
Families, cliques, societies understand one 
another with this electric rapidity ; wherever . 
temper or opposing interests break the mystic 
link, friends and intimates are in the posi- 
tion of opposing classes, who have to lay 
down everything in the way of formal expla- 
nation. Words are powerless to restore the 
old flash of recognition, and it is very seldom 
wise to have recourse to them, where there 
are such hindrances on each side as impeded 
sympathies and perception blinded by eager 
self-vindication. 

People, indeed, who have faith in explana- 
tions and periodical repairs of their friend- 
ships, had need of an exceptional amount of 
charity, or of some Lethe of their own 
wherein to bathe their memory after them ; 
for we are comparatively indifferent to being 
misunderstood, or even misjudged, where it 
comes of our friends’ blunder, or his dulness 
to our merits, but nobody can stand having 
his array of statements, his proofs, argu- 
ments, justifications, set at naught. It is in- 
tolerable, after condescending to a laborious 
vindication, to remain where one was—after 
an unanswerable display of grievances, to see 
one’s friend unconvinced and impenitent; 
and yet some touch of this evil clings to every 
explanation, with whatever temper conducted. 
But what temper can come wholly unscathed 
out of the ordeal? In many hands, explana- 
tions, of couxgp slip at once into mere recrim- 
ination, proceeding to the scandal of a quar- 
rel and mutual loss of respect, even where 
reconciliation ensues. But short of this, and 
where principle, self-control, and politeness, 
are never lost sight of, this form of encounter 
brings out many awkward revelations. Few 
natures ring true through their whole depths. 
There is a savage, untamed spot in most 
hearts. Education and the discipline of so- 
ciety do not subdue the whole man. We do 
not slander humanity in saying that few men 
are gentlemen under every conceivable trial. 
Something rough and rude lurks, unknown, 
unseen, in many an elegant, refined bosom, 
civilized by all that culture can do, and proof 
against all attacks recognized as such, but 
which reveals itself under the insidious temp- 
tation of one of these friendly passages at 
Of all possible forms of this evil, the 


arms. 
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worst and the most dangerous is where mem- 
bers of the same household or family, ceasing 
to trust to instinct and experience in their 
perilous intimacy, throw themselves upon 
verbal explanations. 

It may be observed, that people who keep 
their friends, and live in a state of harmony 
with the world, systematically deny them- 
selves the luxury of explanations. ching? 
goa little wrong, but they wait patiently 
until they right themselves. They trust to 
time, to patience, to the weight of a com- 
e and forbearing attitude, to the power- 
ul influences of reticence and self-respect. 
While people are much and variously in- 
volyed in the world’s business and pleasures, 
they hardly recognize the temptation to this 
un lenifed form of exculpatory vindication 
and sclf-assertion. Indeed, a fundness for 
explanations can scarcely persons in 
the brisk intercourse of life. It demands time 
to brood. It belongs to pauses in the hu 
of existence—to the byways of life. Women 
are more given to it than men; dwellers in 
small towns than in great. Even the same 

ple take to explanations in the country 
which they would never think of making in 
London. Apart from any sense of neglect or 
grievance, there is a constant tendency in 
some minds to explain themselves and right 
themselves in the eyes of the world. All 

le who do not come up to their own idea 
of themselves, and are afflicted with morbid 
misgivings that they do not do themselves 
justice have this habit. A person of this sort 
will plunge into any depth of new blunder in 
explaining away his last solecism. It is, in 
fact the way conceit works where it has rare 
occasions for display and wants a field. Most 
people's consciousness will tell them that, if 
ever a fit of explaining themselves has been 
upon them, it has been in somefjutter of self- 
love, self-consciousness, or self-Mterest. This 
at once differs from, and is more pardonable 
than, that solemn sense of importance which 
impels some men to explain every step in 
their course of action—to give a reason for 
everything they do, under the notion that 
they are examples. 

There are dull prosers whose lips are en- 
gaged all their lives in a running comment 
on their actions—who, like Mr. Collins, can- 
not take a hand at whist without detaining 
their hostess to explain why they think such 
a step justifiable and becoming to their posi- 
tion. Poor people are very prone to obtrude 
tedious apologetic explanations on their bet- 
ters, sometimes to the suspension of all ra- 
tional talk—not from conceit, but from an 
inevitable ignorance of the small hold which 
their chance ceremonial intercourse has on 

rsons remote from their ways of thought, 
and full of other things. Nor does all their 
desire to be civil preserve them from the 
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common fate of explanations where self is 
necessarily prominent ; as where the rustic, 
eager to atone for some fancied want of re- 
spect to a stranger at the Hall, opens his 
apology, on next meeting the distinguished 
visitor, with, ‘‘ I’m sure, sir, if I’d had the 
least notion as you wasa gentleman.”’ But, 
indeed, in less clumsy bands, it needs the 
greatest tact to enter on an aflair of this 
kind without making worse of it ; and, gen- 
erally, to explain the why and because of a 
failure in respect or appreciation is only to 
commit a fresh and more offensive blunder, 
and is not seldom taken for deliberate imper- 
tinence. ‘It may be noted that persons who 
have the art of managing others never ex- 
plain themselves. To give reasons for a 
course of conduct is at once to expose it to 
criticism, and to deprive it of the weight 
which belongs to action as the result of char- 
acter. The Times, for instance, is as careful 
never to explain itself as it is never to apolo- 
gize. Indeed it may be doubted whether the 
most powerful and influential wills ever ex- 
plain reasons or probe into motives, even to 
themselves. They have an instinct of work- 
ing their way and effecting their purposes, 
which is the exact contrary of the bore’s 
state of mind—the man who influences no- 
body—whom we have represented as always 
employed in explaining to himself and other 
“— why he does things. 

We started with the admission that some 
explanations are both innocent and necessary. 
Children are entrapped, as it were, by their 
trick of questioning, into the trial of listening 
to formal explanations in answer. Some 
things must be learned by this method, how- 
ever little ‘‘ sympathy it has with the will 
of man.”’ Not seldom we have scen a care- 
less talker betray himself into the same snare, 
and writhe under the penance which, through 
nobody’s fault but his own, he has brought 
upon himself. But we maintain that ora- 
tors, teachers, conversers, should, one and 
all, be chary of the explanatory form, as be- 
ing apt in its nature not only to induce te- 
dium in the listener, but a dogged resistance. 
Thus between two preachers of equal power, 
the question of popularity will be decided by 
the mode in which their teaching is adminis- 
tered. The man who explains tires his hear- 
ers. The man who makes statements inter- 
ests them. The demand on the attention in 
his case is less arbitrary, and it is given with 
less effort. In the one case, a man seems 

full of his subject—in the other, of his own 
| way of putting it; and while there may not 
seem much in common between the “ expla- 
| nations” of social life and the didactic ex- 
planation of the teacher, there is this likeness 
—that the person engaged upon either of 
them is putting his case in his own point of 








view, and requiring us to see with his eyes. 








THE GOUNTESS. 


. THE COUNTESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Oven the wooded northern ridge, 
Between its houses brown, 

To the dark tunnel of the bridge 

. The street comes straggling down. 


You catch a glimpse through birch and pine 


Of gable, roof, and porch, 
The tavern with its swinging sign, 
The sharp horn of the church. 


The river’s steel-blue crescent curves 
To meet, in ebb and flow, 

The single broken wharf that serves 
For sloop and gundalow. 


With salt sea-scents along its shores 
The heavy hayboats crawl, 

The long antenne of their oars 
In lazy rise and fall. 


Along the gray abutment’s wall 
The idle shad-net dries ; 

The toll-man in his cobbler’s stall 
Sits smoking with closed eyes. 


You hear the pier’s low undertone 
Of waves that chafe and gnaw ; 
You start—a skipper’s horn is blown 

To raise the creaking draw. 


At times a blacksmith’s anvil sounds 
With slow and sluggard beat, 

Or stage-coach on its dusty rounds 
Wakes up the staring street. 


A place for idle eyes and ears 
A cobwebbed nook of dreams ; 

Left by the stream whose waves are years 
The stranded village seems. 


And there, like other moss and rust, 
The native dweller clings, 

And keeps, in uninquiring trust, 
The oid, dull round of thipgs. 


The fisher drops his patient lines, 
The furmer sows his grain, 

Content to hear the murmuring pines 
Instead of railroad train, 


Go where, along the tangled steep 
That sivves against the West, 

The hamlct’s buried idlers sleep 
In stuil profounder rest. 


Throw back the locust’s flowery plume, 
The Lirch’s pale-green scarf, 

And break the web of brier and bloom 
From name and epitaph. 


A simple muster-roll of death, 
Of pomp and romance shorn, 

The dry, vid names that common breath 
Has chewpened and outworn. 


Yet pause by one low mound and part 
The wild vines o’er it laced, 





And read the words by rustic art 
Upon its headstone traced. 


Haply yon white-haired villager 
Of fourscore years can say 

What means the noble name of her 
Who sleeps with common clay: 


An exile from the Gascon land 
Found refuge here and rest, 

And loved; of ali the village band, 
Its fairest and its best. 


He knelt with her on Sabbath morns, 
He worshipped through her eyes, 

And on the pride that doubts and scorns 
Stole in her faith’s surprise. 


Her simple daily life he saw 
By homeliest duties tried, 
In all things by an untaught law 
Of fitness justified. 


For her his rank aside he laid : 
He took the hue and tone 

Of lowly life and toil, and made 
Her simple ways his own. 


Yet still, in gay and careless ease, 
To harvest-field or dance 

He brought the gentle courtesies, 
The nameless grace of France. 


And she who taught him love not less 
From him she loved in turn 

Caught in her sweet unconsciousness 
What love is quick to learn. 


Each grew to each in pleased accord, 
Nor knew the gazing town 

If she looked upward to her lord, 
Or he to her looked down. 


How sweet, when summer’s day was o’er, 
His violin’s mirth and wail, 

The walk on pleasant Newbury’s shore, 
The river’s moonlit sail ! 


Ah ! life is brief, though love be long ; 
The altar and the bier, 

The burial hymn and bridal song, 
Were both in one short year ! 


Her rest is quiet on the hill 
Beneath the locust’s bloom ; 

Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within his scutcheoned tomb. 


The Gascon lord, the village maid, 
In death still clasp their hands ; 

The love that levels rank and grade 
Unites their severed lands, 


What matter whose the hill-side grave, 
Or whose the blazoned stone? 
Forever to her western wave 
Shall whisper blue Garonne ! 


O Love !—so hallowing every soil 
That gives thy sweet flower room, 
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OUR ONE LIFE. 


Wherever, nursed by ease or toil, 
The human heart takes bloom !— 


Plant of lost Eden, from the sod 
Of sinful earth unriven, 

White blossom of the trees of God 
Dropped down to us from heaven !— 


This tangled waste of mound and stone 
Is holy for thy sake ; 

A sweetness which is all thy own 
Breathes out from fern and brake ! 


And while ancestral pride shall twine 
The Gascon’s tomb with flowers, 

Fall sweetly here, O song of mine, 
With summer’s bloom and showers ! 


And let the lines that severed seem 
Unite again in thee, 
As western wave and Gallic stream 
Are mingled in one sea! 
—Allantic Monthly. 


THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


Innocent being, sleep, thy silken lashes 
Now fringe thy peach-like cheek in soft repose ; 
And the blue eyes, where joy so often flashes, 
Slowly, unwillingly their portals close. 


The dimpled hands unclasp their tiny fingers, 
And on the shoulder droops the little head ; 

On pouting lips the last smile faintly lingers, 
That o’er thy: happy brow its sunshine spread. 


So, gentle slumberer, from earth’s cares and trials 
To peace celestial may you turn away, 
Forgetful of the griefs and self-denials, 
That crowd this weary life’s unequal day ! 


Still, may bright visions, like a fair dream gather 
Around thy spirit, and around thy home ; 
*Till benedictions, from thy heavenly Father, 
Fold thee forever, with—** My blessed, come !”? 
N. J. Bisnop. 
—Transcript. 


LOST DAYS. 


Tue lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food, but trodden into clay? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in ‘dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell who thirst alway ? 
I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self with low last breath :— 
**T am thyself, what has thou done to me?’’ 
** And I—and I—thyself*’ (lo ! each one saith) 
** And thou thyself to all eternity.’’ 

—Rosetti. 


—A NURSERY SONG. 








A NURSERY SONG. 


As I walked over the hills one day 
I listened and heard a mother-sheep say : 
‘* In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright 
And his wool so white, 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 
The robin, he 
That sings in the tree, 
Dearly may doat on his darlings four, 
But I love my one little lambkin more.’’ 
And the mother-sheep and her little one, 
Side by side lay down in the sun, 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 





I went to the kitchen, and what did I see, 
But the old gray cat with her kittens three. 
I heard her whispering soft—said she, 
** My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world. 
The bird on the tree, 
And the old ewe, she 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 
But I love my kittens there 
Under the rocking-chair. 
I love my kittens with all my might ; | 
I love them at morning and noon and night : 
Which is the prettiest I cannot tell— 
Which of the three— 
For the life of me— 
T love them all so well. 
Now I’ll take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 
And we’ll lie down together beneath the warm 
stove.”’ 
Let the kitties sleep under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm, 


I went to the yard and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten. 
She clucked and she scratched and she bristled 
away 
And what do you think I heard her say ? 
I heard her say, ‘‘ The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine. 
You may hunt the full moon, and the stars if 
you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as 
these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 
For lambs, nor for kittens; I wont part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cats should go down 
on their knees. 
No! no! not though 
The kittens could crow, 
Or the lammie on two yellow legs could go. 
My dear downy darlings! my sweet little things! 
Come nestle now, cosily, under my wings.”’ 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather-bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so 
warm, 
While my little chick nestles here on my arm. 





